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THE AMALGAMATED MUSICIANS’ UNION. 
By EBENEZER PROUT. 
ONE of the most serious social questions that have to be 
faced at the present day is that of the overcrowded state 


of the professions. From all quarters comes the same 
complaint. In medicine, law, literature, fine art, even in 


the church, the supply far exceeds the demand. The 


natural, one may say the inevitable, result of this is to 
reduce the rate of remuneration. In every profession 
there are, of course, prizes which fall to the fortunate few ; 
but for one doctor or lawyer who makes his ten thousand 
a year, how many are there who scarcely earn enough to 
pay their way, even with the exercise of the strictest 


economy ? 


There is a special reason why this state of things 
presses with peculiar hardship upon the members of the 
musical profession. In medicine and in law no un- 
qualified practitioner can exercise the profession without 
subjecting himself to legal penalties ; and it is quite right 
that this should be so, because the consequences of 
unskilful practice may affect, in the one case a man’s 
life, and in the other his property, in a very serious 
manner. But with music the case is different. There is 
nothing to prevent any man who chooses to do so from 
calling himself a “ Professor of Music,’ even though he 
may possess no real qualifications for such a title. The 
injury that he does by attempting to teach that with 
which he is himself but imperfectly acquainted—a blind 
leader of the blind—grave though it may be from an 
artistic point of view, and often acting prejudicially on 
the musical development of the rising generation, is not 
sufficiently tangible in its effects to allow the law to take 
cognisance of it. In this matter much may, and probably 
will be done, by the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
in enrolling all duly qualified professors in its ranks, and 
thus enabling the public to distinguish between real and 
“bogus” musicians ; but it is doubtful whether it will 
ever be found possible to enact a law rendering an un- 
qualified professor of music liable to criminal prosecution. 

Another special difficulty with which musicians have to 
contend is the cornpetition of the amateur ; and this is the 
more serious because it is sometimes almost impossible to 
draw a hard and fast line of distinction between him and 
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the professional. We see this in all branches of the art. 
The young lady who has had six or twelve months’ 
teaching at one of our large music schools often puts a 
plate on her door with “ Miss ——, Teacher of the Piano- 
forte,” and gives lessons at terms which undersell (if I 
may use the word) the resident professors in her neigh- 
bourhood. She can probably afford to do so, for she is 
perhaps not entirely dependent on music-teaching for her 
support, and adopts it to eke out a slender income. She 
may be an excellent teacher, or the very reverse; with 
that point I am not at present concerned ; what I am 
pointing out is the way in which amateur competition 
injures the profession. 

It is not, however, by the teacher that this competition 
is most keenly felt; performers, especially orchestral 
players, are the greatest sufferers, and it is of these that 
I have now to speak. The study of orchestral instru- 
ments, and more particularly of stringed instruments, by 
amateurs has increased to such an extent of late years, 
that for every one good amateur violinist thirty years ago, 
it is probable that one could now find a hundred. °I 
know many amateurs among my own personal acquaint- 
ance who play quite as well as the rank and file of 
professionals. No doubt many of the best of these ulti- 
mately drift into the profession themselves; I have 
known several such instances among those I have re- 
ferred to. But if they do not do so, how is it possible to 
prevent their taking professional engagements? Let us 
suppose a by no means uncommon case. A man is 
engaged, let us say, either in business, or in a large office 
or bank. He finds that, owing to the keen competition 
in every department, his income, which shows no signs 
of rising, is insufficient for his support. He is, we will 
imagine, an excellent violinist ; is he to be blamed if he 
turn his talents to account by accepting engagements 
which add somewhat to his scanty funds? I confess 
that I cannot see it, though I fully admit that it bears 
hardly on the profession, to whom it makes the struggle 
for existence still keener. 

But there is another side from which this difficult 
question has to be looked at—that of the concert-givers 
themselves. It is a well-known fact that very few 
orchestral concerts pay their expenses, and that a heavy 





loss, perhaps of from one to two hundred pounds, is by 
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no means an infrequent result of such a venture. The 

reason for this is, I think, largely to be found in the 
* indifference of the public to high-class music. It is no 
use to blink the fact—we are not, in the highest and 
truest sense, a musical nation—at all events, not in 
London. What is it that draws the public? A great 
singer, like Patti; a great pianist, like Rubinstein or 
Paderewski ; a great conductor, like Richter. If a 
concert is announced, people ask not “ What is going to 
be performed?” but “ Who is going to sing?” The con- 
sequence is that, in the majority of cases, the concert- 
“giver must engage some expensive “ star,” or be prepared 
to face a heavy deficit. The excellent concerts given a 
few years ago by Sir Charles Hallé at St. James’s Hall, 
when his admirable orchestra played first-class pro- 
grammes to half-empty benches, prove this conclusively. 
The late London Musical Society had to be given up for 
want of public support. The Borough of Hackney 
Choral Association, which I had the privilege and 
pleasure of conducting for fourteen years, and of which 
all the concerts were given with a full orchestra, is 
disbanded for the same reason. Owing to the ever- 
increasing terms of professional singers, the expenses of 
concerts are continually rising. One cannot blame 
vocalists for asking the best terms that they can get. They 
attract an audience, while the orchestra Zer se does not 
do so; and the concert-giver, who has to cater for the 
public, if he has to pay more for his singers, cannot 
afford to pay so much for his orchestra, and is forced, if 
he would make both ends meet, either to reduce the 
strength of his band, to lower his terms, or to have 
recourse to amateur aid—unless, which often happens, 
he does without an orchestra altogether. 

I have described, as fairly as I can, the present position 
of affairs as regards orchestral players. It must be con- 
fessed that the outlook is notencouraging. Owing partly 
to the rapidly increasing number of professionals, partly 
to the indifference of the public to orchestral music, there 
can be little doubt that salaries are getting lower : and I 
must admit that I am not in a position to suggest a 
remedy. A scheme has, however, been submitted to 
me of an exceedingly drastic nature ; and it is to this 
that I desire, in the present article, to call the ‘attention 
of musicians. Circumstances have brought me at various 
times into close contact with orchestral players, many of 
whom I am proud to number among my highly esteemed 
personal friends. I may therefore claim to speak with 
some knowledge of their position, and most assuredly 
with a warm sympathy with their difficulties and troubles. 

I recently received from a society calling itself the 
“Amalgamated Musicians’ Union” a circular setting 
forth its objects. The circular was accompanied by a 
letter from the secretary asking me to become a patron of 
the Union. I need scarcely say that, before giving any 
answer, I read the circular very carefully. On its first 
page it contains a number of questions addressed to 
those musicians who are not at present members. The 
aim of the Union will be best understood if I quote a 
few of these questions—it is needless to give the whole. 

** Do you think a Union is necessary ?” 

** Will it benefit musicians in avy way ?” 


*‘ Are you in a position to say you can do without the Union?” 

‘If you think you are, will you be able to say so in two or three 
years’ time?” 

‘What will you do if, in time to come, Unionists refuse to play 
at an engagement with you?” 


At the end of the questions is the following para- 
graph :— 

‘“*As you know, salaries are getting lower and lower every year. 
At a summer resort three years ago, one instrumentalist received 





3 5s. per week, This season he does more work, yet only receives 

2 10s. per week, and if we don’t do something to prevent it, they 
will go lower yet. How are we to prevent it? By organisation. 
If you have children you intend making musicians, it is your duty, 
knowing the state of the profession, to join a Union that is trying 
to improve the condition of musicians.” 


The second and third pages of the circular contain 
explanations of rules, etc., of the proposed Union, into 
which it is not needful for me to enter. 

Before proceeding to speak of the general aims of the 
society, it will, perhaps, be well to say a few words about 
the paragraph that I have last quoted. I have no idea 
what is the “‘ summer resort ” therein referred to, but I have 
no doubt of the accuracy of the statement as to the re- 
duction in the performers’ salary. But I have a very 
strong suspicion that, if the circumstances of the case 
were investigated, it would be found that the true cause 
of the reduction was, that it was z#possible for the concert- 
giver to pay the same terms as he did three years ago. 
We have been of late suffering from severe commercial 
depression ; to use the common phrase, “things have 
been very bad.” At such times, the very first things that 
people begin to retrench in are their amusements. They 
can no longer afford to spend so much in going to 
concerts, or other places of entertainment, as they can 
when business is prosperous. The consequence is that 
the receipts of the concert-giver fall off—-sometimes very 
seriously. He, in his turn, must retrench wherever he 
can. Under such circumstances, of what possible use is 
it to attempt by combination to force up prices? The 
only result would be that the manager would say to the 
members of the Union, “‘ Well, gentlemen, if I cannot get 
players for such terms as I can afford to give, I must dis- 
continue my concerts.” The paragraph I have quoted 
seems to me to proceed on the assumption that the 
reduction of salaries is due to the greed of concert-givers, 
and to ignore the fact that it is, as I believe, chiefly, it 
not entirely, the result of the general depression of trade. 
Are orchestral players to be the only people to whom 
bad times are to make no difference? 

I now come tothe consideration of the questions that I 
have given above ; and I would particularly call attention 
to the last one that I have quoted—“* What will you do 
if, in time to come, Unionists refuse to play at an engage- 
ment with you?” Let me say at once that I unhesit- 
atingly admit the perfect right of every man to put 
whatever price he may choose upon his own labour. I also 
admit the right of musicians to combine among them- 
selves, and to agree that they will accept no engagements 
at less than certain specified terms. But I say in the 
strongest possible words, that no man, or body of men, 
has any right, either moral or legal, to dictate to any 
other man, what terms he shall or shall not accept. 
Such a procedure is a gross violation of the rights of 
individual liberty. The question I have quoted above 
shows that the object of the Union is to enforce that 
system of organised tyranny which is the curse of 
modern trades-unionism in this country, but which, 
happily, has not yet succeeded in effecting its object, 
and, thank Heaven! does not appear likely to do so. 
What is the teaching of recent events? One of the 
chief objects of the great strike at the docks in London 
some little time since, and of the strike at Hull, just 
ended, was to exclude free labour, and to compel all 
workmen to join trades’ unions. What has been the 
result? After inflicting untold misery on their innocent 
wives and children, the men have been hopelessly beaten ; 
and many of those who went out on strike have not been, 
and will not be, taken back, as their places have been 
filled up. Do those who are organising this Union 
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seriously suppose that musicians are more likely to suc- 
ceed in a strike than dock-labourers or miners? A 
strike at the docks, or in the coal mines of Durham or 
Northumberland, is a very serious thing for the industry 
of the country, and the strikers, theretore, have what I 
may term a certain amount of leverage towards obtain- 
ing their demands. But the prosperity of the country 
would not be in the slightest degree affected if every 
musician in England went out on strike to-morrow. 

I hope I am doing no injustice to the authors of this 
circular in the meaning I am attaching to their question ; 
but I do not see what other possible interpretation can 
be put upon it. Let me put before them, and before my 
professional brethren in general, a common-sense view of 
the probable result of an attempt to force up salaries by 
such a combination -as they are seeking to effect. It is 
not to be imagined for a moment that such concert-givers 
as the Directors of the Philharmonic Society, Herr 
Richter, Mr. Henschel, or Sir Charles Hallé, or such 
theatrical managers as Sir Augustus Harris or Mr. 
Henry Irving, would submit to be dictated to by any 
trades’ union whatever. I am assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that the Union has drawn into its ranks all, or 
nearly all, our good players. But is there the slightest 
prospect of this? The market is already overstocked ; 
I know for a fact that at the beginning of the present 
season the applications for engagements in one of our 
leading orchestras were forty or fifty more than could 
possibly be entertained. It appears unreasonable to 
believe that under such circumstances all would join the 
Union. The great probability is that many would hold 
aloof, in the expectation that if the Unionists struck they 
would get their places. But supposing that nearly all 
had enrolled themselves. The representatives of the 
Union go to the conductor, or manager, as the case may 
be, and say to him, “You have some men in your 
orchestra who are not members of our Union. Unless you 
either dismiss them or make them join the Union we 
decline to accept your engagement.” The immediate 
result would most likely be the bringing over of a large 
number of non-Unionists from Germany, where there are 
plenty of good players who would be only too happy to 
come here, because, in spite of bad times, salaries are 
higher than in their own country. We should, in 
fact, see again wnat was recently seen at Hull—the 
importation of free labour to take the places of the 
Unionists. Do the promoters of this scheme believe that 
such a course of action would improve their position? I 
give them credit for too much common-sense, and can 
only infer that they have not considered the question 
from this point of view. 

But there are two other possible lines which the 
managers might take, either of which would be just as 
disastrous to the proposed Union. It is by no means un- 
likely that,- to meet such a contingency as I am now 
considering, the concert-givers would themselves combine, 
and form an Employers’ Association, as was done at 
Hull. In this case, they would probably answer a strike 
by a general lock-out, and refuse to engage any members 
of the Union at all. Would this benefit the: Unionists ? 
There would be little difficulty ia filling their places, 
either with foreigners, or with competent amateurs, who 
would gladly avail themselves of that chance of entering 
the profession ; and having lost their engagements, there 
would be small probability of the strikers being able to 
recover their positions. 

The other alternative to which I referred just now is 
one that is extremely likely in many cases to result. It 
is one on which I have already said a few words in 
speaking of the paragraph I quoted from the circular. 





The attempt to obtain a rise of salaries when the receipts 
were diminishing rather than increasing would, | believe, 
in a large number of instances lead to the abandonment 
of orchestral concerts. It would be impossible to make 
them pay—it is difficult enough as it is—and it is absurd 
to suppose that managers could or would continue to 
carry them on at aloss. Would the gentleman who three 
years ago received £3 5s. a week, and who now receives 
£2 10s., be any better off if he had no engagement at 
all? Surely “half a loaf is better than no bread !” 

1 have endeavoured in this article to set forth as 
temperately as I can, and solely in the interests of my 
professional brethren—for personally the matter does not 
affect me, directly or indirectly—the very grave objec- 
tions to which the proposed Union appears to me to be 
open. Of the good intentions of its promoters I have no 
doubt whatever; but I consider them utterly mistaken 
in their ideas, and I believe that their scheme would be 
found to be as ineffectual in attaining the objects desired 
as it would be suicidal to the members themselves. I, of 
course, felt obliged to decline the invitation to give my 
name as a patron of the Union ; and I think it only right 
to set forth fully-in this article my reasons for so doing. 
I invite my readers, especially the members of our 
orchestras, to consider well the arguments that I have 
here adduced, before giving in their adhesion to a scheme 
which, I am firmly convinced, would aggravate, rather 
than alleviate, the evils from which they are now suffering. 








CONNECTION BETWEEN THE PRELUDES 
AND THE FUGUES OF THE WOHL- 
TEMPERIRTES CLAVIER. 

(Continued from page 123.) 

LAST month we attempted to show that the prelude of 
I. 3 was virtually based upon the succeeding fugue. Mere 
note resemblance—as when prelude opens with the notes 
of the fugue subject, or foreshadows it in its closing bars 
— may strike the eye, or catch the ear of the listener ; but, 
after all, it is only skin deep. Let us then see whether 
any deeper connection, similar in spirit to that of 1. 3, can 
be established between any other of the preludes and 

their respective fugues. 

Take, for instance, 1.12. Here, in the fugue, the con- 
trast between the measured crotchet movement of the 
subject, and the short, hesitating semiquaver runs of the 
countersubject—and semiquaver figuration generally— 
forms a striking feature. Now, both these elements are 
to be found in the prelude. The crotchet movement 
commences already in the first bar. There is no literal 
imitation of the fugue subject, although in bars 19 and 20 

| | | | ! 
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35 — ———— 


there is one of a free kind. And if Forkel’s remarkable 
reading of bar 21 








(in all other versions the d in the semiquaver group has 
a natural before it) be authentic, there seems to be a still 
bolder foreshadowing. And then in the semiquaver 
passages, notice how frequently the countersubject run 
is introduced (mostly in inversion). It appears, first, in 
bar 2 
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And then notice it again (bars 17 and 18), 








where it stands out with greater prominence. 

Now turn to 1. 22. It seems almost a sin to analyse 
the wonderful prelude, and the still more wonderful fugue. 
And yet the most searching analysis can do it no real 
harm, for by its means we can never penetrate into the 
holy of holies—into the spiritual depths of the music. 
The whole of the prelude is one long preparation for 
the fugue. Do not the sighs in bars 1 and 2 
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point directly to the theme? But the real motive from 
which the prelude is evolved is 





a prefiguration, and modification of 
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And then, later on, as in the counterpoint to the subject 
of the fugue, we have it in descending form. Again, bars 
5 and 6, or 7 and 8 of the fugue 
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constitute the basis of the sequential passage in the pre- 
lude commencing at the end of bar 7, thus :— 


it mie 
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And once more, the whole of the passage (bars 20-22) 
rising from the tonic /, to the minor 9th gD, is only a 
magnificent expansion of 
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This train of thought could be pursued yet further, but, 
perhaps, enough has been said to stimulate the curiosity 
of those who may have long felt the intimate connection 
between prelude and fugue, and yet not ,have traced it in 
its outward and visible signs. 

Let us return for a moment to the prelude and fugue 
in E flat minor (1.8) already noticed last month. The 
opening bar of the prelude was compared with the sub- 
ject, and a likeness shown. But the manner in which 
that opening motive is insisted on throughout the prelude 
should be carefully noticed. And the same may be said 
of the little semiquaver figure. There are other simi- 
larities, which, if taken alone, would perhaps not count 
for much ; but if they be all added to what one may, 
perhaps, call the fundamental similarities, then they 
serve to intensify an impression already strong. For 
example, in bar 28 of the prelude, the interval of the 
diminished 3rd stands out with singular prominence— 

















And we meet with it in bar 56 of the fugue, 
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and again in bar 72. True, it is only an interval, but it 
is one of comparatively rare occurrence. ‘Then the long 
dwelling on the dominant minor 9th chord (in diminished 
seventh form) near the close of the prelude is a specially 
noticeable feature. In the first bar (32) the bass has the 
5th of the chord; in the next, the 3rd; and then the 9tb, 
and then the 3rd. Now, at the close of the fugue there 
is a passage of similar kind. In the prelude there were 
4 bars of this dominant chord, and here (bars 83-85) 
there are 3. Moreover, the 5th forms the bass of the first 
bar, but then there is a descent through the 3rd to the root 
note. It is natural that the chord should be presented 
here in a more definite manner. 

Lastly, we find that in some numbers the scheme of 
modulation is almost the same in both prelude and 
fugue ; by this means the bond of union between the 
one and the other is materially strengthened. Nothing, 
indeed, seems more appropriate than to prelude through 
the keys of the piece about to follow. But let us give 
one or two illustrations. In 1. 3, the prelude opens with 
a phrase in C# major, in which the subject of the fugue 
is foreshadowed (bars 1-8). It is then given in G $ major 
(bars 9-16), then in D¥ minor (bars 17-24), and, for the 
fourth time, in A ~ minor (bars 25-32). Now in the fugue 
the keys of c $ and G¥ major are employed in the exposi- 
tior. Then there is a modulation to DZ minor (bars 13 
and 14), and the subject commencing in that key cioses 
in AZ minor (bars 15 and 16). Returning to the prelude, 
we find that from bar 33 to bar 43, a two-bar phrase 
passes through the keys of 


re min., v¢ min., ag min., ct maj., and D¥ min. 
and then a return is made to C$#major. Now the fugue 
returns at bar 26 to that key, after passing through 

rg min., bg min,, and c maj, 
in all three of which the subject is heard. Here we have 
a close, if not perfect résemblance. To continue :—The 
prelude modulates after bar 43 to F $ major, the key of 
the subdominant, and in the fugue there is a similar 
modulation (bars 34 and 35). Then both prelude and 
fugue return to the principal key, and from there to the 
end both touch for a moment the keys of 
G# maj, and pt min, | 

Besides these, the key of c £ minor is heard in the pre- 
lude, but that of r$ major (though only for a moment) in 
the fugue. 

Take again 1. 16. The opening phrase of the prelude is in 
G minor ; it afterwards appears (bar 7) in B? major, and for 
the third time (bar 11)in Cminor. ‘Then a return is made 
to the principal key in which the prelude closes. In the 
fugue, after the exposition, the first modulation (not count- 
ing the necessary modulation to the dominant for the 
answer) is to B? major (bar 12). Here again, passing by 
the forced use of the dominant key, we find the next in- 
dependent modulation in C minor (bar 20). As in the 
fugue a return is now made to the principal key, in which 
the fugue remains until the close. 

We would at once anticipate an objection which may 
be raised against this method of comparison. It may be 
said that by emphasising certain resemblances, we try to 
make the differences of little or no importance. But if 
the resemblances occur in prominent places, and the 
differences in places of comparatively second importance, 





then it would seem that our method is justifiable. If it 
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will stand that test, then not only will minor differences 
be natural, but even welcome ; for they will show that 
Bach did not work out his pieces rigidly according to 
some fixed plan. He may have had a plan—and the 
purport of the above remarks on modulation is to show 
that such may occasionally be traced—but that plan he 
would be sure to modify according to the dictates of 
genius. 








STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH. 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 
VI.—THE MEISTERSINGERS OF NURNBERG. 


WHILE scientific music was laying a broad and solid 
foundation under the fostering care of the Church, secular 
music with its livelier rhythm and its more definite melody 
found a home among the chivalrous and gallant Trou- 
véres or Troubadours. Many of their songs have come 
down to us wearing a charm which is still fresh. And 
the Troubadours were not confined to Southern France, 
the country of their birth, for knightly singers were known 
all over civilised Europe. In Germany they were called 
“Minnesingers ”—those who sang of love ; and no names 
stand higher on the roll of Europe’s medieval minstrelsy 
than those of Walther von der Vogelweide, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, and Heinrich von Meissen—called “ Frauen- 
lob,” because he sang so well of women and the praise of 
women. The former took part in the semi-mythical 
Tournament of Song held by Hermann, Landgrave of 
Thuringia, at his castle on the Wartburg, about 1207 ; and 
it was the use of this incident in Zannhduser that sug- 
gested to Wagner the idea of his delightful comedy. 

But, however the stories of the age of chivalry attract 
the love of splendour and romance inherent in our nature, 
the age was not the golden age, and a selfish luxury which 
revelled in palaces was bound to be overthrown when it 
was enjoyed at the expense of the widespread misery, 
cruelty, rapine, and bloodshed, about which the writers on 
chivalry are usually very silent. Morgarten and Ban- 
nockburn showed the superiority of the humble but solid 
infantry of democracy over these gaily-caparisoned aristo- 
crats ; the finest armour was useless when gunpowder and 
shot searched its weak places. Knights and nobles soon 
found their hands too full to allow them to dally long with 
the harp, and the Troubadours passed away with the early 
part of the fourteenth century. 

In many towns of Germany those citizens who had 
leisure and inclination formed musical “clubs,” as we 
would call them—“ guilds,” as the fashion was then. 
The “ Meistersinger” guilds had, like the guilds of labour, 
their own constitution and insignia; they had master- 
singers to take their places on festive occasions with 
master-tailors and master-builders. Heinrich of Meissen, 
the last of the Minnesingers, laid the foundation of 
the system when he established a guild in Mainz, 
under a very strict. and somewhat pedantic code of 
rules. The Meistersingers had not, indeed, the grace 
or the polish of the courtly Minnesingers, and their rules 
became by interpretation and addition an absurd fetich. 
They. were, however, really earnest, and they taught 
systematically all they knew. Schools were established 
at Colmar, Frankfurt, Prague, and Strassburg before the 
end of the fourteenth century. During the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries they spread all over Germany. They 
began to decline in the seventeenth century, and the last 
schol (at Ulm) closed its doors as lately as 1839 ; while 





it is said that the last real Meistersinger died in 1876— 
nearly ten years after the first performance of Wagner’s 
comedy. 

Of all the guilds, the most famous was that of Niirn- 
berg, and the most famous master-singer was Niirnberg’s 
cobbler-poet, Hans Sachs. Sachs was born (1494) in the 
city with which his name is indelibly associated ; and he 
seems to have occupied a place in the affections of his 
fellow-townsmen no less high than that he has won in 
the history of his native city. He wrote in all 6,300 
pieces of poetry—songs, comedies, tragedies, fables, 
stories, etc., many of which were published during his 
lifetime ; indeed, he succeeded in rising to the coveted 
honour ofa second edition of his published works. Luther 
has spoken well of him and of his services to the cause of 
the Reformation ; Goethe tried to rekindle his country- 
men’s interest in his works ; and Carlyle sums up his 
attractive personality as follows: “Hans is not without 
genius and a shrewd irony : and, above all, the most gay, 
childlike, yet devout and solid character. A man neither 
to be despised nor patronised : but to be left standing on 
his own basis as a singular product, and a still legible 
symbol and clear mirror of the time and country where 
he lived.” 

The Niirnberg of to-day is a ver‘table survival of a 
medieval town, and instead of the beautiful old gables 
wearing an old-world look to the nineteenth-century 
visitor, it is he who feels himself an anachronism 
in the streets where Albrecht Diirer walked. It is in 
the quaint market-place that one comprehends the utterly 
and contemptibly prosaic character of modern dress, 
and the superior artistic taste of our somewhat dirty 
forefathers. We may pay a visit to the Bierhaus 
“ Glécklein,” where Hans Sachs and his companions 
were wont to meet; we may sit in Sachs’ chair, with old 
flagons, pictures, and ornaments round us, and be served 
with just such a portion of beer and sausages as rejoiced 
their souls, and after one mouthful we shall be compelled 
to admire their grand old digestions as much as anything 
we have learned about them. 

One bright Sabbath morning in 1540 or so, a young 
man strolled into the old church of St. Catherine. He 
was a stranger in Niirnberg—a knight of sunny France, 
who having no ties to keep him at home was taking ad- 
vantage of youth, leisure, and the romance which glorifies 
these gifts with more than a passing halo, to spend his 
Wanderjahre in as pleasant a way as possible. A poet- 
musician himself, he had been attracted to Niirnberg by the 
fame of its musical guild—just as Schubert might have 
been attracted to Edinburgh, for example, and finding it 
necessary to take a musical degree he might have been 
drawn into the clutches of the examiners with as much hope, 
or rather as little chance, of success as Walter von Stolzing 
had in the hands of the Meistersingers. All unconscious 
of the fate which was closing round him, the young 
knight’s eyes roved idly among the beauties of the pillars 
and roof, and the rich gifts of the devout and penitent which 
hung there. As the congregation rose to unite their voices 
in the last hymn, Walter's quick eye for beauty was 
arrested by a pretty figure which he remembered having 
noticed the previous day tripping along and giving the 
quaint old street as much life and interest in his eyes as 
it seemed to draw the influences of the environment 
round her face like a veil, at once heightening and hiding 
her sweetness and modesty. Her back was towards him 
now, but her-graceful neck and pretty ears betrayed her 
blushing face, and told him she was not unconscious of 
his presence. Between the lines of the chorale their 
eyes could not resist the magnetic attraction, and the old 
story of love at first sight, so often told and so seldom 
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seen, -tegan its second chapter. By a curious coincid- 
ence, which occasionally happens even in the nineteenth 
century, Eva is one of the last to leave the church and 
Walther finds himself very close to her. “ Pray forgive 
me, Fraulein, if 1 am too bold, but I have one word to 
say which must be said.” Eva discovers that she has 
left her hymn-book in her seat, and sends Magdalena, 
her duenna, for it. Walther’s fears and hopes hang on one 
question, and in order to ask what he feels is a matter of 
life and death to him, he has even ventured to break the 
rules of etiquette. “Tell me only one thing—yes or no 
—are you already betrothed?” Don’t let us be too hard 
on a more outspoken sixteenth century which knew not 
engagement rings. Before the girl’s confused lips can 
answer Magdalena returns and forthwith engages the 
handsome knight in conversation. Eva, who has not 
yet spoken to Walther, says, “ Good Lena, he desires to 
know-—how can I say it—I hardly understand, it is all as 
a dream—he asks if I am already betrothed.” The horri- 
fied duenna cries that they must run away or people will 
see them, Evagently points out that all the peopleare gone, 
but Magdalena insists on leaving the church, when Walther 
steps in front and declares she will not go till he has the 
answer. Magdalena then explains that the answer is not 
so easy, for without doubt Eva is a promised bride. Eva 
interrupts eagerly, “ But no one knows yet who will be the 
bridegroom.” “On the morrow,” continues Magdalena, 
“the winner of the Meistersinger Prize Contest may 
claim her.” ‘‘ The Meistersinger !” cries Walther in mysti- 
fication. “Oh, are you not one?” sadly asks Eva. And 
when Magdalena explains that the Meistersinger who is 
awarded the prize will offer himself as a suitor, and 
Walther says, “The bride then chooses ”—‘“ You or no 
one,” exclaims Eva in a moment of excited self-forget- 
fulness. The whole scene is very delicately managed 
and exceedingly charming—the music tells us already in 
the chorale that these two are head-over-ears in love with 
each other—and yet Dr. Hanslick has shown in his descrip- 
tion of it how unfair a critic can be—a man with an 
European reputation for supposed impartiality and know- 
ledge. No one has comforted anti-Wagnerians more 
by the unwavering opposition of a strong and recognised 
individuality and a powerful pen to the march of the 
Wagnerian army, but savage, wilful misrepresentation 
such as he stoops to is not criticism. 

Eva and Magdalena must go, and Magdalena leaves 
her friend David, the apprentice of the genial Hans 
Sachs in shoemaking and singing, to instruct Walther in 
the rules, conformity to which alone will procure him ad- 
mission to the Guild of Meistersingers. In the few bars 
of a trio we hear the first intimation of that beautiful 
love song which is the crown of the whole work. The 
ridiculous old rules of the Meistersinger take several pages 
to recount, and from the first it is understood that this 
young knight who would like to becomea full-blown Meister 
all at once has not much chance. The whole band of ap- 
prentices join hands and dance round Walther and David, 
singing a mocking chorus. The Meistersingers now enter, 
and when they are all assembled, Pogner, the goldsmith, in 
a fine song repeats his intention of encouraging art by 
offering Eva, his daughter, with the reversion of his 
wealth, to the successful competitor in the St. John’s Day 
contest to be held on the morrow. Hans Sachs is the 
only one sensible enough to suggest that the rules of the 
guild and a woman’s inclinations do not always jump 
together, but he is hooted down. The Meisters then 
proceed to the next business—to hear this young knight 
who craves admission to their ranks. Beckmesser, the 
crabbed and elderly town clerk, sees in the handsome youth 
a dangerous rival for the hand of Eva, and he opposes the 
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proposition with all his might. He is overruled, but as 
he is “ marker,” he knows how easily he will be able to 
keep his rival from the field. So with a jeering caution 
he enters the curtained box, and as Walther proceeds 
with the trial song he is no little disconcerted by the 
scraping sound of chalk on the slate as the invisible 
marker registers his transgressions of rule. Walther’s 
song is very beautiful, and no less lovely is that in which 
he relates that he has learned all he knows of song from 
the lays of the old Minnesinger, Walther von der Vogel- 
weide. “‘A goodly master,” says Sachs ; “ But dead many 
years,” is the prosaic Beckmesser’s rejoinder. The trial 
song does not please. Beckmesser interrupts the singer 
at the end of the second verse, his slate covered over on 
both sides with crosses, and appeals to each of his col- 
leagues in turn. Now ensues an extraordinary musical 
scene. Walther, who has risen in ecstasy from the trial 
chair, continues his song in anger, while each of the 
twelve Meistersingers contributes his voice to the angry 
conclave among themselves, and the apprentices join in 
with their mocking chorus, making altogether an ensemble 
in sixteen real parts. All the Meisters, save Sachs, raise 
their hands in the vote “ Versungen und verthan,” and 
Walther leaves the church in contemptuous rage. Sachs 
is left alone very thoughtful; as the humour of the scene 
strikes him he laughs quietly, and the curtain closes. 
(To be continued.) 








BEETHOVEN AND CRAMER. 


THE recent publication of Beethoven’s comments on some 
of the Cramer Etudes* shows that the master was right 
when he told Dr. Breuning that if he had found time to 
carry out his intention of writing a Pianoforte School, it 
would have been on lines quite different from those of 
ordinary Methods. In pianoforte playing Beethoven took 
special interest, and it is pretty safe to say that had he 
not been a great composer, he would, at least, have been 
a great pianist. Schindler, in his biography of the 
master, states that Beethoven regarded the Cramer Etudes 
as “the chief basis of all genuine playing,” and now 
we find that he practised what he preached, and placed 
them before his nephew Carl, adding certain com- 
ments as to the way in which they should be rendered. 
From a private source, another proof is forthcoming of 
the high value set by the master upon Cramer's Etudes. 
Professor Ernst Pauer informs us “that his grandmother, 
Madame Streicher, zée Stein, who was an intimate friend 
of Beethoven’s, heard him often say that my mother could 
not do better than to play these studies, and that he 
would give her advice about them.” 

The interest attaching to the discovery of these 
Beethoven comments is great ; any scrap of writing, any 
musical sketch of the master’s is treasured up, and these 
Cramer comments cannot therefore but prove welcome. 
Mr. Shedlock discovered them in Schindler’s hand- 
writing at the Berlin Royal Library. He considers that 
the original comments in Beethoven’s handwriting, 
“probably passed into the possession of Beethoven’s 
nephew and heir.” All things are possible, and some day, 
perhaps, the original document will be found. Were not 
some of Schubert’s masterpieces discovered by Schumann, 
and again by Sir Arthur Sullivan and Sir George Grove, 
lying in oblivion on dusty shelves? Was not Wagner’s 
early symphony lost for half a century, and then found? 
Thus may it fare with the Beethoven comments on 
Cramer. 


* “The Beethoven-Cramer Studies,” edited by J. S. Shedlock (Augener 
Co ). 
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But if, on the one hand, they excite interest, their 
importance must also be recognised. For Beethoven 
regarded the notes of Cramer’s music as an incomplete 
revelation of the composer’s intentions. It may seem at 
first sight as if it were dangerous to make this opinion 
generally known. But, surely, the fear that weak minds 
may take advantage of such a cloak to cover a multitude 
of text-tampering sins ought not to weigh against the 
hope that strong minds will enjoy to the full the ad- 
vantages of such a message of liberty from the master. 
It may not, perhaps, be fit for babes, but it is one which 
should be welcomed by all who feel that only those who 
are led by the spirit can truly enter into the kingdom 
of art. A captious critic might say that Beethoven 
would probably have taken warning by this incomplete 
revelation and sought to have fully revealed his own 
thoughts and feelings in his music; and hence, that it 
would be wrong to apply Beethoven’s method of treating 
Cramer’s studies to the master’s own music. But in one 
of the comments Beethoven practically states that the 
spirit cannot be fully expressed by the letter. To read 
aright the pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven (aptly described 
by Schindler as “the real Parnassus of all musical 
poetry”) the interpreter must “regard the notes merely as 
an index to the composer’s thoughts and_ feelings.’ 
This is the important lesson taught by the “ Beethoven- 
Cramer Studies.” 


Tur PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 
A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 


CONSISTING OF 

ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 

PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 

AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 

By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
(Continued from page 126.) 
STEP 5. 

S. Thalberg. Second Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots, Op. 43. Originally, this Fantasia was 
written for piano and violin, the violin part being by 
H. Vieuxtemps. It is not known whether the arrange- 
ment is by Thalberg or by Czerny, in any case, it is a very 
brilliant and effective piece, which, although never as 
popular as Thalberg’s first “ Huguenot Fantasia,” Op. 20, 
has been played many times in concerts. It is a very'good 
teaching piece. : 

P. Tschaikowsky. “Valse Caprice” in D. That the 
capricious element is here in the majority, the student 
will soon find out. There are a good many passages to 
practise until a satisfactory result may be achieved, but 
there is also a good deal of very interesting matter in the 
piece, which will amply repay the trouble taken. 

X. Scharwenka. “Minuet” (in B flat), Op. 18. This 
is one of the best and most effective minuets of the 
modern time ; it is grand and pompous like festive music ; 
indeed, it has a triumphant expression. At the same 
time, it is a splendid octave study. 

J. Brahms. “ Ballade No. 3” (Intermezzo). Brahms’ 
Ballades belong to his earliest works, being numbered 
Op. 10. Full of originality, weird expressions, strange 
harmonies, and of a restless character, No. 3 at once rivets 
the attention by its intellectuality. 

H. Berlioz. “Danse des Sylphes,” transcribed by 
Liszt. A highly interesting, but difficult piece; the 
action of the fingers has to be subtle, light and almost 
ethereal, and a proper manipulation of both pedals is 
most particularly required, 











J. L. Nicodé. “Alla Tarantella,” Concert Study in F 
sharp minor, Op. 21, No. 1. A most excellent and 
effective study of octave-playing—very difficult, but 
highly useful. The interspersed andante sostenuto is of 
very great beauty. 

M. Mosskowski. “' From Foreign Parts,” Op. 23, No. 5, 
Italy, in A major, a Tarantella of great originality, 
brilliancy and animation, which requires a full command 
over technical difficulties. No. 6, Hungary, in D, 
possesses that certain kind of wild and savage Gipsy 
expression, for which the Hungarian music is well and 
deservedly known. The movement is that of a Czardas. 

F. Liszt, “Transcriptions”: Grand March from 
Wagner’s TJannhiiuser. The exquisite beauty and 
marvellous brilliancy of this transcription needs no 
praise ; for it has made the round of the world, and is 
really a triumphant example of ingenuity, cleverness, and 
complete command over the technical resources of piano- 
playing. The same praise must be accorded to the 
famous Spinning Song, from Wagner's Fiying Dutch- 
man. ‘The delightful grace, irresistible beauty of the 
song, which is surrounded and supplemented by a 
delicious accompaniment, is of the greatest effect, and 
will not fail to meet with an enthusiastic reception when 
the performer is able to do justice to all and each of the 
beautiful points. The greatest praise is also due to the 
transcription of the Lpithalamium and Bridal Song 
of Wagner's Lohengrin. It is by far one of the most 
difficult pieces of this sort, requires great physical power 
and endurance, at the same time a delicate and gentle 
touch for the elegant and graceful “ Bridal Song.” The 
whole effect is one of great power; the piano is here 
transformed into an orchestra. 


STEP 2. 


Centa della Morea. Minuetto (in E flat). Tuneful, 
agreeable, and recalling to mind Boccherini’s well-knowa 
dance measure. 

Voss, Charles. 
dious trifle in the time of a polka ; since years, it is a very 


“Une Petite Fleur” (in Fr). A melo- 
popular piece. 

Stern, L. A. “Millefleurs.” Valse de Salon (& flat). 
Very unpretentious, but for this reason acceptable. 

Roth, Ch. “The Fairy Voyage.” Transcription of 
Gounod’s “Ot voulez vous aller?” (G major). The 
charming, simple, and insinuating melody is given with 
but little elaboration, and, therefore, accessible to players 
of modest capacities. 

Mann, Frédéric. “Le Rubis.” Valse brillante ( flat). 
Very lively and of a fresh expression. 

Liebich, Immanuel. “Trois Petites Fleurs.” No. 1. 
“May Flower” (Cc major). A kind of valse in the old 
German style. The piece may easily be committed to 
memory. 

Steibelt, Daniel. Sonatina inc. A very useful Sona- 
tina, in the style of Clementi’s well-known sonatinas. It 
has three movements: an allegro, andante in F, and 
rondo allegretto in c. 

Pieczonka, A. Polacca (in Cc). Although slightly 
calling to recollection a brilliant Aria from Bellini’s 
opera La Sonnambula, it is agreeable to play, and 
possesses in most parts the true characteristic expression 
of the Polish dance. 

Reinecke, Carl. “Barcarole” (in A), Op. 46, No. 5. 
The descriptive music to Hoffmann’s fairy tale, “ Nut- 
crackers and the Mouse King,” has often been admired, 
and the “Barcarole” will find many friends for its 
pleasant and exceedingly melodious expression. 

Reinecke, Carl, Miniature Sonatas. The composer's 
special gift, to write agreeable, musician-like, and practical 
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easy pieces for the young has often been mentioned, and | the fame of Beethoven by regular festival performances 


is again shown in these highly useful little sonatas. 

No. 1, in Cc. Adlegretto, with a slightly martial 
expression. Andantino (A minor). Very graceful. 
Scherzino (fF). Very light and elegant. Alla Polacca 
(C). Spirited and fresh. 

No. 2, in G. Allegro moderato. Very singing. 
Minuetto (in C). With a very comfortable and good- 
natured expression. ondino (G). Elegant and cheerful. 

No. 3, in F. A//egro. Popular and lively. Andantino 
inc. Witha pastoral character. Bur/a in¥. A kind 
of hurdy-gurdy. 

No. 4,in A minor. Adlegro Moderato. Very good, 
interesting, and highly useful. Mazurka (in F). A 
capital short piece, full of character. Amdantino in C. 
Very melodious. Vivace in A minor. Very lively. 

No. 5, in D. Allegro Moderato. Melodious and 
expressive. Andante mesto e lento (D minor). Very 
pretty. Rondo Giojoso. A charming movement. 

No. 6, in E flat. Allegro piu tosto Vivace. Very 
lively and humorous. Zema con 3 Variazioni (in A flat). 
An excellent study for rhythm. Zempo di Minuetto. 
Fresh, cheerful, and effective. 

(To be continued.) 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 

DurinG the month of May, two extra concerts worthy of notice 
must be chronicled, viz., those given in honour of the Thirtieth 
Teachers’ Congress, which was attended by some 5,000 teachers 
from all parts of Germany. The first concert was given at the 
Gewandhaus, and went far to show that Leipzig is still pre-eminent 
as a musical centre. Reinecke’s Festival Overture in a, Op. 218, 
the same work which was specially composed for the jubilee 
of the Conservatoire here, came first on the programme. Other 
features of this concert were the playing by Dr. Reinecke of 
Mozart’s Concerto in D minor, and the singing by Fraulein 
Paula Mark of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Infelice.” As is very well 
known, Professor Dr. Reinecke is one of the finest players of 
Mozart’s concertos, and loses no opportunity of performing 
them in public. or example, during the present season he has 
played no less than five of them—viz., the concertos in D, 
B flat, A, C minor, and p minor. His brochure upon the 
** Execution of Mozart’s Pianoforte Concertos” deserves to be 
widely read, as Professor Reinecke is thoroughly conversant 
with the best traditions of Mozart playing, which, through the 
persistent neglect of present-day players, are in danger of being 
lost. This by the way. After the Mozart concerto, the Lehrer 
Gesang Verein sang ‘‘ Der alte Soldat,’ by Peter Cornelius, a 
dull and thankless composition, selected by male voice choirs on 
account of the many difficulties it contains. Schumann’s splen- 
did ritornello, ‘*Die Rose stand im Thau,” and Hegar’s 
** Schlafwandel” were also included in the programme, the last 
item of which was Beethoven’s C minor symphony. 

A second festival concert was given in the Albert Hall, the 
special feature being the singing of the Lehrer Gesang Verein, 
purely orchestral music being for the nonce excluded. A fine 
festival hymn for chorus and orchestra, by Hans Sitt, fittingly 
opened the proceedings, and vocal soli by Frau Baumann, 
including an air by Mozart, and lieder by Franz, Schumann and 
Hiller, lent agreeable variety to the scheme. Herr Arno Hilf 
played one of Paganini’s concertos and the “ Othello Fantasia ” 
of Ernst; choruses &@ Caffella by Schubert and Kremser, and 
Wagner's ‘* Last Supper of the Apostles” were the remaining 
contributions of the male voice choir. Altogether a very 
enjoyable cor cert. 








THE BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL AT BONN. 
THE small house in which the greatest of instrumental 
composers was born has now become the property of 
the “ Beethovenhaus Verein,” a band of musical enthusi- 
asts, whose intention it is to make the place a storehouse 
of * Beethoveniana ” absolutely unique, and to celebrate 





of his works, These objects cannot be too highly com- 
mended, but from an incident which recently came under 
my notice, I opine that the Society’s zeal occasionally 
outruns its discretion. I allude to the purchase of a 
portrait, said to be that of Beethoven at sixteen years of 
age, which has since been recognised and identified as 
the portrait of the poet Schenkendorf. The Society will 
have to be carefully on its guard against boyus relics. 
But to return to the festival. The limited accommodation 
of the rooms obliged the committee to be very sparing 
in the number of invitations issued. On the day before 
the festival, there was a preliminary inspection of the 
building. The Minister of Public Worship, Herr Dr. 
Bosse, opened the proceedings with a discourse in every 
way appropriate to the occasion. Then followed two 
movements from Beethoven’s string quartets, played by 
Messrs. Joachim, Kruse, Wirth, and Hausmann, upon in- 
struments which formerly belonged to Beethoven. A 
prologue by Ernst von Wildenbruch, and a short speech 
by Dr. Joachim, helped to enliven these preliminary pro- 
ceedings. The festival proper consisted of five concerts 
of chamber music by Beethoven. At the first concert 
the Rosé quartet from Vienna gave a capital performance 
of the Op. 18, No.1 in F. These Viennese players were 
comparatively unknown in Bonn, but their splendid em- 
semble and fine rhythmical phrasing soon won the re- 
cognition of the audience, and after each of their several 
contributions the applause was loud and long. The 
second item on the programme was the rarely heard 
Sonata in D, for violoncello and piano, played by Herr 
Professor Dr. Reinecke and Herr Julius Klengel. Herr 
Messchaert, of Amsterdam, sang the beautiful Lieder- 
kreis, “ An die ferne Geliebte.” He was accompanied on 
the pianoforte by Dr. Reinecke, and the result was a per- 
formance such as one seldom hears. The great Quartet in 
E flat, Op. 127, played by Dr. Joachim’s party, conctuded the 
concert. It will be readily understood that on occasions 
such as these concerts, the artists taking part are thor- 
oughly upon their mettle, and as none but first-class per- 
formers are allowed to take part in the celebration, it 
goes without saying that all the works played were ex- 
ceptionally well rendered. 1 shall, therefore, content 
myself with only mentioning those which more particu- 
larly called forth the enthusiasm of the audience—con- 
sisting of the é/¢e of musical connoisseurs. Such works 
were the Sonata in C, Op. 53, played by Herr d’Albert ; 
the Trio, for pianofcrte, clarinet, and violoncello, played 
by Miss Fanny Davies, Messrs. Miihlfeldt and Klengel ; 
the string Quartet in C major, Op. 59, played by the Rosé 
quartet; Quartet in C sharp, played by the Joachim 
quartet ; the B flat Trio, Op. 97, played by Drs. Reinecke, 
Joachim, and Herr Rensburg ; and the Septet, played by 
Messrs. Joachim, Wirth, Klengel, Eckl, Miuhlfeldt, 
Hoyer, and Wollgandt, with which the festival concluded. 
The complete programme contained seventeen examples 
of chamber music ; one cycle of songs, and five single 
lieder, the later exquisitely sung by Friulein Leisinger. 
A goodly festival, indeed, and one to be long remem- 
bered by those who, whether as performers or auditors, 
were privileged to take part in it. On the conclusion of 
the festival, there was a grand supper at the ancient and 
famous hostelry, ‘‘Zum goldnen Stern”; and after the 
supper the guests spent some pleasant hours on the Rhine. 








OUR{MUSIC PAGES. 


We present our readers this month with one (No. 3) of 
Noskowski’s three pieces, “ Feuille de tréfle,” Op. 44. 
We may call attention to one or two beautiful harmonic 
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progressions which appear towards the end of this piece, 
and which are a characteristic feature of this composer’s 
style of writing, and we think we may leave this little 
piece to carry its own recommendation. 


Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Cvitions. 


a 

Augener's Library of Pianoforte Music for Study and 
Amusement. A collection of studies, classical and 
drawing-room pieces; selected, revised, and fingered 
by E. PAUER. Book V., Junior Grade. (Edition 
No. 5,965; net, Is.) Book V., Senior Grade. 
(Edition No. 5,985 ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & 
Co. 

THE contents of the new numbers of the Library of 

Pianoforte Music have been judiciously chosen so as to 

give the greatest variety within the compass of one 

volume. In the Junior Grade Book there are studies 
by Czerny and the evergreen Gurlitt, six charming little 

Preludes by Professor Pauer, a Toccata by Paradies 

(written a century ago), the Andante from the Ries 

Sonata (it may be doubted whether sufficient attention 

is paid to this composer in England), and Mendelssohn’s 

Scherzo in B minor—not to mention four pleasant 

recreation pieces (including the Scherzo in B? major) by 

Schubert. _The Senior Grade Book opens with a taking 

study in E? by Weyse, another (for the weak fingers of 

the right hand) by Kalkbrenner, in GZ minor ; and a third 
‘(staccato) by Loeschhorn. This volume also contains 

Schumann’s beautiful Romance in D minor, in addition to 

excerpts from Bach and Weber. The whole is beauti- 

fully printed, and has been carefully fingered and revised 
by the editor. —_—__— 

Feuille de Trdfle. Trois pirces pour piano. Par S. Nos- 
KOWSKI. Op. 44. (Edition No. 6,280; net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE first of these three pieces is a “Prélude Mélan- 
coligue,” in C$ minor. The melody, which is written 
for the right hand, is plaintive and impassioned, with an 
accompaniment in the left hand of Arpeggi, in triplets. 
The second, a Scherzo in G minor, introduces some 
original harmonic progressions, which are very striking, 
and rather good in their effect. The last piece is the 
““Pensée Fugitive,” in E) major (see Our Music Pages), in 
which the composer shows how interesting a simple sub- 
ject may become in the hands of one who can treat it 
skilfully. We always find something fresh and interest- 
ing in Noskowski’s compositions, and these three pieces 
in no way fall short of our expectations from his earlier 
works. We hope they will find the favour they deserve. 








Musical Kindergarten (Vols. V1. and VII.). Telling 
Fairy Tales, and Musical Illustrations. By CARL 
REINECKE. Op. 206. For piano solo. (Edition 
Nos. 6,346, 6,347; each, net, 1s. 4d.) For piano 
duet. , (Edition Nos. 6,876, 6,877 ; each, net, 2s. 6d.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

IT is not alone to children that these two volumes will 

prove interesting ; the novel and fascinating manner of 

“Telling Fairy Tales” adopted by Reinecke, and the 

wonderful little tone pictures descriptive of these tales, 

will assuredly attract the “ older children” as well. They 
are highly instructive to those who aspire to express their 
thoughts in notes. The set of twelve consists of a Pro- 
logue and eleven fairy tales—“ The Lilliputians,” “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” “ Aladdin,” “The Bremen Town Band,” 
“Cinderella,” etc. A condensed version of the story 





is given in English and German, followed by a little piece 
illustrating the text. In two or three cases the story is 
related while the music proceeds, as in Cinderella, No. 12. 
One can hardly suppress a smile at the composer’s sense 
of humour, when he indicates in No. 10 the seven-league 
strides of Peter Schlemihl, in his seven-league boots, by 
giving us a piece composed almost entirely on the intervals 
of the seventh, and we must at the same time confess that 
the novel idea is quite successful, and it requires no effort 
of the imagination to hear the long strides of Peter. In 
Vol. VII. the musical illustrations are quite as clever, 
though they have not the attraction of the tales written 
at the top of each piece. The composer illustrates “On 
the Ice” bya series of scales and glissando passages ; 
“Hide and Seek,” by a very clever canon. “ Organ 
Tones,” a piece of three pages, introduces the chorale 
“Nun danket alle Gott.” “The Forest Bird’s Carol” is 
an exquisite little illustration, and we can almost fancy 
we hear the thunder rolling and see the lightning flashes 
in No. 9. In using these volumes for children we are in- 
clined to recommend the duet as being more within their 
powers than the solo arrangement, which might be a little 
beyond the Kindergarten pupils. We presume the duet 
arrangement is the original. 


Morceaux pour piano. Par ANTONSTRELEZKI. No. 46, 
Venezia, Barcarolle ; 47, Grande polonaise en mi 
majeur ; 48, Etude & la Valse. London: Augener 
& Co. 

THE three pieces under notice are all characteristic, good 
specimens of Strelezki’s clever writing, and calculated to 
add to his increasing popularity as a composer of salon 
music. The Etude & la Valse, in F sharp major, intro- 
duces a succession of trills in the left hand which makes 
this piece rather piquant. The Polonaise in E major is 
most brilliant, and the Barcarolle, with its many embel- 
lishments, is sure to find admirers. All three are of 
moderate difficulty and of moderate length. 


Valse de Concert. For Piano. By MARIE WuRM. 

Op. 27. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS new valse de concert, by a lady composer whose 
name, both as executant and composer, is already familiar 
to the public, is a brilliant pianoforte piece in DJ major. 
Its themes remind us somewhat in their style of the cele- 
brated Strauss valses. The piece will be particularly 
effective for concert purposes, as it exhibits much 
brilliant chord-writing, and that of a character which 
stamps it as the work of an excellent pianist. Except in 
one or two instances where the passages are decidedly 
difficult, players of moderate capabilities might take it in 
hand, and find their study rewarded by the addition of a 
good piece to their répertoire. 


Longing for Home. (Heimweh.) Melody for piano. By 
F. KIRCHNER. Op. 452. London: Augener & Co. 
THE above is an easy melody in Kirchner’s usual happy 
style, already well known to young players. This is one 
likely to be very pleasing to them, as it is pretty, and lies 
conveniently for the fingers, being in the keys of DD and 
GD major. We think teachers will find it an acquisition 
for use in schools. 
Symphonies by Joseph Haydn. Arranged for pianoforte 

duet by Max Paver. No. 8, in B?. (Edition 
No. 8,5544; net ts.) London: Augener & Co. 
WE draw our readers’ attention to another of this excellent 
series. The present symphony, which many will recognise 
as No. 4 of the old Salomon set, is one of the most 
pleasing of Haydn’s symphonies, with its graceful minuet 
and melodious finale. 
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Menuet for Violin and Pianoforte. By M. MOSZKOWSKI. 
Op. 17, No. 2. Arranged by EMILE THOMAS. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE new arrangement for violin and piano by E. Thomas 
of this charming minuet is worthy of attention, particu- 
larly on account of the excellent and careful manner of 
its arrangement, and also because of its adaptability for 
these instruments. Like the other pieces of this set of 
pieces de salon it is amply bowed and fingered. The 
trio in ED takes the violinist into the seventh and 
eighth positions, but apart from this the piece cannot 
be reckoned a difficult one. It is certainly very effective, 
and will be admired by all who can appreciate a really 
good composition. —— 

Notturno for Violoncello with pianoforte accompaniment. 
By OSKAR BRUCKNER. Op.37. London: Augener 
& Co. 

ADMIRERS of the ’cello, that most beautiful of solo instru- 

ments, will welcome this new Notturno of Briickner’s asa 

piece well worthy of study, and an excellent addition to 
the music written for this instrument. It contains many 
charming modulations, and not the least admirable is the 
effective piano accompaniment. This composition shows 
well the resources of the ’cello without being of more than 
ordinary difficulty. 

May’s Love. Words by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING. Music by C. VILLIERS STANFORD. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIS is a charming song, whose quaint words find their 

natural echo in the music. The graceful accompaniment 

—simplicity itself—is by no means the least interesting 

part of the whole, which is undoubtedly worthy of its 

talented composer. 

The Discreet Lover (L’Amant Discret).. Song by G. 

HENSCHEL. London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 
THE name alone of the highly gifted musician who is the 
composer of this song is sufficient of itself to awaken the 
interest of all musicians. The words, belonging to the 
eighteenth century, and given in English and French, are 
ably set to music in the rhythm of a gavotte, which in its 
graceful style accords well with the sentiment. The song 
is composed for and sung by Mr. Ben Davies. Its 

compass is from E to A. 

Eighteen Original Roundelays for Female Voices. By 
ALFRED MorraT. In Staff and Tonic-Sol-fa Nota- 
tion. (Edition No. 4,291; net, 4d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

A VERY useful little publication, wherein we find several old 

friends of our nursery days with new musical faces. Mr. 

Moffat has exercised his ingenuity to some purpose. He 

has hit upon some nice little melodies, and the faint 

reminiscences of older settings which they call up here 
and there will, in our opinion, probably help to increase 
their popularity. —_— 

Manna. A sacred Cantata. The words selected from 
Holy Scripture by Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE, 
M.A. The music by JOHN NAyYLoR, Mus. Doc. 
The London Music Publishing Co., Ltd. 

THIS cantata is divided into two parts, the first being 

descriptive of the feeding of the Israelites in the Wilder- 

ness, and the second part dealing with the Living Bread 
of the Christian Dispensation, of which the manna was 
the prototype. The music throughout is of a high order, 
dignified in tone, and exhibiting, as one would expect 
from the eminent organist of York Minster, scholarly 
workmanship, thoroughly in keeping with the best tradi- 
tions of Anglican church-music. The Old Testament 
narrative is in recitative form, chiefly for soprano. Three 
solo voices (soprano, tenor, and bass) are required, but no 














great demands are made upon their resources, and there 
is an unaccompanied trio for bass voices. The chorus 
work will be found most interesting. This composition 
pleases us much, and we do not hesitate to recommend it 
to organists as being particularly appropriate for church 
use, and to conductors of choral societies. 








@peras and Concerts. 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


ON June Ist, Halévy’s La,/uive was performed for the first time 
since more. than forty years. Madame Vasquez, a dramatic 
soprano from Buda-Pesth, represented the heroine with con- 
siderable effect. Her voice was a little worn, but she had 
ample physical power and no little ability as an actress. Signor 
Giannini, as when the opera was recently performed at Drury 
Lane, appeared as Eleazar, and sang the fine air of the fourth 
act with great success. M. Plancon made a splendid Cardinal. 
Lohengrin was repeated on Friday, June 2nd. Miss Lucille Hill 
from the Savoy made her first appearance at Covent Garden, as 
the Page in Roméo et Juliette, with satisfactory results. The 
production of Bizet’s Djamileh proved somewhat disappointing, 
not because the music wanted charm, but the libretto is trivial, 
and the performers were not quite suited to their respective 
characters. A few words will give an idea of the absurd story. 
Haroun, the hero, is an Eastern voluptuary, who changes the 
favourite of the harem every month, But Djamileh, unlike her 
predecessors, determines to remain in power. She has con- 
ceived an affection for Haroun, and disguises herself so as to 
pass for the lady who is to succeed her. We are left to suppose 
that she exercises her fascinations successfully, and there 
is an end of the opera. The libretto is founded on a poem 
‘*Namouna,” by Alfred de Musset. The music Bizet has set 
to this poor subject is beautiful in melody, and has a dainty 
charm in the orchestration. But as a matter of fact it is not 
suitable for Covent Garden. M. Bonnard as Haroun displayed 
ability, but Mlle. Gherlsen was not seen to advantage in the 
character of the heroine. The reception of the opera was 
languid. Nobody cared for it, although Sir Augustus Harris 
had taken great pains in placing it upon the stage. The return 
of M. Edouard de Reszke, the splendid baritone, to Covent 
Garden was an event which the audience warmly appreciated. 
He sang and acted as Mephistopheles in such a manner as to 
make the shortcomings of a new tenor, Sigaor Salvaterra, all 
the more conspicuous. This vocalist, probably accustomed to 
sing in small theatres, was quite out of his element at Covent 
Garden. He was the most unsatisfactory Faust we have ever 
seen. One or two screaming high notes it is true won applause 
from the gallery, but there was a Jack of style and artistic effect, 
both in acting and singing. The first night of the Wagner 
Series was Wednesday, June 7th, when Zannhéuser was given, 
Madame Albani being the representative of Elizabeth. She 
sang with all her artistic power and beauty of tone, her voice 
being rich, full, and resonant after the seventeen years which 
have elapsed since she first performed the part. In all the 
music she sang her best, and her reception was enthusiastic. 
Her admirers gladly welcomed her back to the stage where so 
many of her triumphs were won. Signor Ancona sang admirably 
as Wolfram. Signor Vignas was excellent as the hero, and 
Mlle. Gherlsen sang the music of Venus with intelligence. 
Signor Boito, one of the composers honoured at Cambridge, was 
to have had his Mefis/ofele performed on Friday, toth, but 
owing to the indisposition of Madame Calvé a change was 
made. Madame Melba made no objection to sing, and Pagliacci 
was therefore given. There is quite an excitément about the visit 
of Signor Mascagni, who is being invited and féted everywhere. 
He conducted his opera L’ Amico Fritz on Monday, and has 
been quite the hero of the musical season. Sir Augustus Harris 
gives an a/ fresco {éte in his honour, when the members of the 
Comédie Francaise will be invited. The composer of Caval eria 
Rusticana has already paid visits to a number of aristocratic 
houses, and appears to be a universal favourite. M. Jeande Reszke 
has returned from Paris, and on Tuesday appeared as Romeo. 
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S. NOSKOWSKIS “FEUILLE DE TREFLE. 


Op. 44, N93. 


PENSEE FUGITIVE. 





Andantino cantabile. 
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At the third of the Wagner Series, on Wednesday, June 21st 
The Flying Dutchman was the opera chosen, with Madame 
Albani as Senta, and M. Lassalle as the hero. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


A veERY full attendance at St. James's Hall on June Ist waS 
seen, the lions of the concert being MM. Saint-Saéns and 
Tschaikowsky. These composers have visited England to re- 
ceive the degree of Mus. Doc. from the University of Cambridge. 
M. Saint-Saéns has made a great advance in popularity in this 
country since he played his four concertos for the pianoforte on 
the same afternoon in June, 1887. On this occasion he played 
the second of these works, the Concerto in G minor, with the 
greatest success, being recalled no less than four times. In the 
course of the concert, M. Saint-Saéns conducted his symphonic 
poem ‘‘Le Rouet d‘Omphale,” which was also received with 
great applause. The Russian composer is not so well known to 
English amateurs as the Frenchman, but met with a cordial 
welcome, his works being far more appreciated than they were 
on the occasion of his last visit. His symphony in F minor has 
won the admiration of all English musicians, and it was played 
on this occasion with fine effect. The exquisite melody of the 
andante delighted all whoheardit. Other items were conducted 
by Dr. Mackenzie, and Miss Macintyre was the vocalist. The 
last concert of the present season was given at St. James’s Hall, 
on Thursday, June 15th, and although the weather was so 
oppressive that one sat as in a Turkish bath all the evening, yet 
the enthusiasm of the visitors, who filled every corner of the 
hall, seemed to be uninfluenced by the temperature. - The 
attractions of the concert were mainly centred in Dr. Max 
Bruch fresh from Cambridge honours, and M. Paderewski. The 
famous pianist caused more excitement than the composer, who, 
however, met with due recognition. His beautiful violin 
concerto, which takes rank with those of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, was played by M. Gorski with satisfactory results, 
although we have heard the violinist to greater advantage on 
some previous occasions. ‘The three orchestral pieces from Dr. 
Max Bruch’s secular oratorio Achid/eus were not fully representa- 
tive of his powers. As usual, the musicianly style may be 
commended, but the music is not so characteristic as one would 
have expected for such an occasion. One of the pieces illus- 
trating the contest in the arena resembles the mode of Handel, 
and is scored for strings only. The second movement is sup- 
posed to describe chariot races. There was some disappointment, 
as the audience would have liked to hear some more important 
work—a symphony, for example. M. Paderewski played his 
own pianoforte concerto, which fully displayed his extraordinary 
powers. Never has the pianist been received with greater 
enthusiasm, and never has he been in better form. Atter the 
concerto the applause was so hearty and the recalls so frequent 


that M. Paderewski was compelled to return and play some’ 


more of his own pieces. Madame Melba was to have sung at 
the concert, but her place was taken hy Miss Esther Palliser, 
who sang ‘‘ Divinités du Styx,’ but it wanted more dramatic 
power, and was not very well suited to the concert-room. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s new ‘‘ Imperial Institute March ”’ was included 
in the programme. 


MADAME PATTI’S CONCERT. 


ON June 3rd; Madame Patti gave a brilliantly successful concert 
at the Albert Hall, the attendance being very large. The 
popular diva did not offer her admirers much novelty, but 
preferred to sing music in which she has been heard many a 
time, For- example, ‘‘ Ah, fors é lui,” from La Traviata, 
** Batti, batti” from Don Giovanni. ‘Yhese were sung to per- 
fection, and recalled pleasant memories of the days when 
Madame Patti charmed operatic audiences as Zerlina, Just for 
a change the popular vocalist gave an ‘‘ Ave Maria ” composed 
by Signor Mascheroni. It was evidently suggested by the 
‘© Ave Maria” founded b§ Gounod on Bach’s Prelude, but the 
melody was pleasing, and the singing of Madame Patti gave it 
every possible charm. The accompaniments for violin, harp, 
and organ were played by Miles, Marianne Eissler and Clara 
Eissler, Mr. Lemare being the organist. Madame Patti also 
sang Signor Tosti’s ‘‘Serenata.” Mr. Ben Davies, Miss Alice 








Gomez, and Mr. Santley took part in the concert, also the 
clever Meister Glee Singers. Madame De Pachmann played a 
brilliant pianoforte solo. Admiration was universally expressed 
at the preservation of Madame Patti's beautiful voice. Madame 
Patti’s next concert, the last appearance this season, will be at 
the Albert Hall, Saturday, July ist. In purely vocal charm 
she still remains the greatest singer of her age. 


OPERATIC CONCERTS. 


THE concerts given by Sir Augustus Harris at St. James’s Hall 
have introduced many of the most celebrated of his artists. 
The one given on June 8th was notable, if only for the appear- 
ance of Frau Moran-Olden, a dramatic soprano of high capacity. 
She sang Weber’s ‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster” with rich 
volume of tone. Herr Max Alvary was also very successful in an 
air from Méhul’s Yosep~h. Madame Armand sang a Romance by 
Ambroise Thomas brilliantly. This artist has also appeared at 
the Opera in Za Favorita. Her merits were appreciated, but 
the opera is behind the times. Mr. Richard Green, Mlle. 
Arnoldson, the sisters Ravogli, Miss Palliser, Miss Brema, Herr 
Wiegand and others appeared, and M. Nachez played violin 
solos, little Miss Frieda Simonson being the pianist. The 
concert of Thursday, June 15th, was noticeable if cnly for the 
singing by Frau Moran-Olden of Beethoven’s ‘* Ah, Perfido!” 
which was nobly rendered. Madame Armand sang with fine 
rich tone an air from Gounod’s Reine de Saba. Madame 
Vasquez sang an air from the third act of Aida. Herr Max 
Alvary again appeared, and was heard in an air from Weber's 
Euryanthe, which he sang in a most effective manner, and being 
encored gave Sigmund’s love song from Die Wa/kiire. Signor 
Giannini repeated the scena ‘‘Oh, Rachel!” from Za Fuive, 
with his accustomed success, and joined Mile. Dagmar and M. 
Bonnard in the trio from the same opera. Another excellent 
concert was given on the 22nd. 





PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 


THE new opera—or rather, musical comedy—produced at this 
theatre on June 15th, is adapted by Mr. Brookfield froma comic 
opera with music‘by Millécker, performed for nearly a year at 
the Casino, New York. But unless more incident and drollery 
can be introduced we fear its career in London will be brief. 
Mr. Brookfield has condensed the three acts of the original into 
two, and instead of an operatic libretto, treats the subject as a 
comedy. The main incident is whimsical enovgh. A millionaire, 
Mr. Vandergold, is captivated by an opera singer who he believes 
would listen to him much more readily if he were poor. Opera 
singers of the modern school are not indifferent on the subject 
of money, but Mr. Vandergold makes up his mind to get rid of 
his wealth for a time. A Whitechapel costermonger, who has 
picked up a few phrases of French, pretends to be a Parisian 
cook, but is soon discovered to be an impostor. He is about to 
shoot himself when the millionaire stays his hand and offers to 
transfer his fortune to the sham cook if he will give it up again 
when Mr. Vandergold hums a melody which is being sung when 
the proposal is made. ‘“ Poor Jonathan” agrees, marries Molly 
the parlour-maid, and the flighty couple make considerable fun 
by their extravagances in spending Mr. Vandergold’s money. 
But the millionaire meets the singer again and she accepts him 
now he is supposed to have lost his fortune. He, however, 
hums the melody agreed upon, and when Mr. Vandergold has 
won the lady he makes a handsome settlement on the Cockney. 
Signor Albeniz, who conducted the piece, has written some very 
clever music, too good for the flimsy subject. Miss Annie 
Schubert sang well as the heroine, and Mr. Sidney Tower as 
Mr. Vandergold made good use of his pleasing tenor voice. 
Mr. Harry Monkhouse provided the chief drollery as the sham 
cook, and Miss Jessie Bond as Molly was amusing and sang 
with excellent effect. The music is charmingly scored, but the 
story is feeble. 


SARASATE CONCERTS. 
THE first of the present series of concerts by the Spanish 
violinist took place on June 3rd, at St. James’s Hall, and 


attracted an immense audience. He gave three solos, the first 
being Beethoven’s Concerto. As fai as technical skill wa 
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concerned his rendering of Beethoven was perfect, but the music 
perhaps requires greater breadth than do most of the solos 
Sefior Sarasate plays. Here, possibly, the splendid Spanish 
player falls just a little short of Dr. Joachim. But comparisons 
are hardly fair, and if Beethoven was not played with the 
absolute perfection Sefior Sarasate usually displays, Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘* Pibroch” completely enchanted the audience, and the 
violinist was four times recalled. The ‘‘ Fantaisie Norwegienne,” 
by Lalo, we do not much care for. There is nothing Norwegian in 
the character of the music, but the difficulties with which it 
abounds were overcome with the greatest facility. Sir William 
Cusins conducted an efficient orchestra, playing the M/eistersinger 
overture extremely well, and also Mozart’s G minor Symphony. 
The second concert took place on the 1oth, when Madame Berthe 
Marx assisted. The sonata of Saint-Saéns for pianoforte and 
violin, Op. 75, was charmingly played ; also the Concertstiick, 
in which Seftor Sarasate was extremely brilliant in style and 
execution. He was encored and played his “Jota Navarre.” 
‘The Second Suite by Goldmark, which is still in manuscript, has 
not the interest of the first by the same master, but the perform- 
ance was very fine. Madame Berthe Marx was excellent in 
Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor, and the study by Saint-Saéns 
in the form of a waltz; the latter piece was encored. On 
Saturday, June 17th, the third concert was given. There was a 
crowded audience, and the heat was so great that Sefior 
Sarasate evidently felt some difficulty, having to pause frequently 
to wipe his violin as well as his face. But he gave a brilliant 
interpretation of Raff’s Suite, and the Scotch Fantasia of Dr. 
Max Bruch. A new Cracovienne, not previously heard, was 
performed, and at the close, with admiration that was absolutely 
cruel on such a melting day, the audience teased the violinist 
‘into playing two more solos, one of them being his graceful 
transcription of Chopin’s second Nocturne. 





RICHTER CONCERTS. 

ON June Sth the first of the Richter concerts was given at St. 
James’s Hall, the contrasts in the music being made by Beethoven, 
Wagner, and Liszt. The c minor Symphony of Beethoven 
was of course welcome, especially as played by the Richter 
Orchestra, and conducted byhim. The overture to the A/eister- 
singer is always popular, and it has seldom been more brilliantly 
performed. The Number 1, Rhapsody of Liszt, is a splendid 
effort for the orchestra. The ‘Good Friday” music from 
Parsifal was also well received. A symphonic poem called 
‘*Vitava,” composed by the Bohemian composer Smetana, 
pleased greatly, owing to the charm of its descriptive passages, 
which are supposed to illustrate the windings of the river Moldau. 
The second concert, on June 12th, introduced a novelty, but of 
no great value. It was an overture by Fibich, of Prague, a 
musician of greater facility than inspiration, It was called 
One Kuit a Carlstein, There is fancy and cleverness in the 
work, although its pretensions are not great. The overture to 
The Flying Dutchman was played with immense vigour—perhaps 
a little too much zeal was displayed in the brass department. 
Schumann’s Symphony in B flat delighted everybody by the 
beauty of its ideas, and the excellence of the playing, while the 
conducting of Dr. Richter was simply perfect. Two vocal items 
from the Gotterdammerung and Die Walkiire displayed the ability 
of Mr. Andrew Black. He sang the music with fine expression. 
On Monday, June Ioth, the third concert of the present season 
was given, with an interesting programme, the audience being 
as usual, very large. The orchestral playing was very fine, and 
the enthusiasm of the visitors was as marked as ever. 


M. TIVADAR NACHEZ’ CONCERT. 


THE popular violinist gave a concert on June 5th, when his 
violin solos were prominent features. He played pieces by old 
French masters and compositions of his‘own, a ‘* Poéme Joyeuse,” 
and ‘‘ Poéme Plaintive ” being among them. One of the most 
successful efforts was Tartini’s Zrille du Diable. M. Eugene 
Oudin sang with his customary refinement of style and delicacy 
of expression, in songs of Lully, Martini, Franck, and Gounod. 
M. Nachez had a most flattering reception in all his solos, and 
in some instances he was encored. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 

MASTER RAOUL KocZALsKI seems to widen the circle of his 
admirers. On June the 2nd, he migrated to St. James’s Hall, 
and had a very large audience. The discussion as to the 
performances by juvenile players has been carried into scientific 
journals, but the opinions given are not conclusive. In some 
cases juvenile prodigies exhaust themselves early. In other 
instances they become famous musicians, and their physical 

owers do not suffer. Handel, Mendelssohn, Lady Hallé, 

oachim, and scores of others, were remarkable as children.— 
Madame Patey, who had intended to retire from public life 
without any special leave-taking, has been induced to alter her 
decision, and a farewell concert ona large scale will be organised. 
English amateurs would hardly consent to such a fine singer 
disappearing without some public recognition of her splendid 
abilities—The lectures on Verdi’s Falstaff, at the Royal 
Institution, by Dr. Mackenzie, were very successful, the lecture 
being enhanced in interest by the musical illustrations from the 
opera, which we hope may soon be heard in England.—Herr 
Emil Steinbach, who has for eighteen years conducted the Opera 
at Mayence, will direct the performance of 77is/an und Isolde 
at Covent Garden.—Miss Frida Scotta gave a violin recital, on 
June 9th, with great success.—The performance of a number of 
works by Brahms, at Prince’s Hall, on June 13th, proved the 
capacity of the well-trained performer Mr. Ernest Fowles, 
who was assisted by Mr. Whitehouse, Mr. Ludwig, and Mr. 
Collins, in the chamber music ; Miss Liza Lehmann being the 
vocalist. It was an interesting concert, and highly creditable to 
Mr. Fowles. —The ‘musical afternoons” of Mr. Edgar 
Haddock, at Steinway Hall, should attract larger audiences. 
Mr. Haddock’s violin playing on the occasion of our visit was 
admirable. He produced a good tone, and his style was pure 
and free from affectation ; works from the classic masters form 
the chief attractions of Mr. Haddock’s afternoons.—Two musical 
pieces recently produced, one entitled Ais Highness, the other, 
Atalantis, had so little merit in music or story, and were more- 
over, so imperfectly performed, that it would be waste of time to 
discuss them. In the case of A/alantis we regretted the faults 
the more because Mr. Royce, formerly so popular in burlesque 
at the Gaiety Theatre, reappeared on the stage, after a long 
absence in the colonies. He was much to be pitied in having so 
trivial a part ina trivial piece. Mr. Royce worked hard to give 
some vitality to the character, and his friends gave him a most 
cordial reception. 








Musical Potes. 


THE success of La Valkyrie at the Grand Opéra sur- 
passes all expectation. One night, the sum of 23,271 
francs was taken—the largest amount ever taken in the 
house—and the first six performances realised 124,000 
francs. To guard against all chance of a change of opera, 
the principal 7é/es have been studied by three or four 
artists each. The run will probably finish at the end of 
June, as M. Van Dyck’s engagement terminates, and 
Mme. Carén will take a much-needed holiday; but the 
piece will still be played with other artists, among them 
probably Mlle. Chrétien from Brussels, who is studying 
the part of Briinnhilde. This brilliant success will post- 
pone for some time longer the production of M. Maré- 
chal’s Déidamie, and the other works talked of, such as 
Chabrier’s Gwendoline, Gluck’s Armide, and Massenet’s 
newly-completed Zzhais. Shortly, too, there will be 
several changes in the company ; M. Vergnet, the tenor, 
leaves, and the engagement of M. Duc will probably not 
be renewed. On the other hand, Miss Sibyl Sanderson 
from the Opéra-Comique, and M. Gibert are spoken of 
as engaged for next season. 

THE new opera of M. Saint-Saéns—PAryné—which was 
produced at the Opéra-Comique on May 24th, is enjoy- 
ing a brilliant success which bids fair to be prolonged, 
but it is a piece of a class which would seem more suited 
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to the Palais Royal, and it is impossible not to regret 
that the talented composer’s first great stage success 
should be with a work of such a character. Neither 
dramatically nor musically is it a piece of which its com- 
poser can be proud. Adam’s Le 7Joréador has been 
revived to play with it, and is well received. Rumour has 
it that the Opéra-Comique will shortly lose quite a host 
of its most popular artists. Miss Sibyl Sanderson goes 
to the Opéra, Mme. Sigrid Arnoldson is going on a six 
months’ tour to America, Mme. de Nuovina appears to 
contemplate returning to Brussels, and worst of all, 
perhaps, there is much doubt whether Mile. Simonnet 
will remain faithful ; but, as she is chosen for the parts of 
the heroines in the forthcoming new works of M. Alfred 
Bruneau and César Cui, it is probable that she will stay 
--for a consideration. Three tenors—M M. Gibert, Lubert, 
and Delmas—are also leaving, together with MM. Lafarge, 
Lorrain, and Nivette. In the face of such wholesale 
desertion, M. Carvalho seems in an awkward strait, but 
he is a man of much resource, and may be trusted to 
make a good fight. With the help of the Société des 
Grandes Auditions Musicales, he has just revived the 
Deux Avares of Grétry, and the Déserteur of Monsigny 
—works dating from 1770 and 1769; but such old- 
fashioned pieces, however interesting as curiosities, can- 
not be intended for a “run.” Mme, Tarquini d’Or. has 
reappeared with great success as Carmen. 

THE only lyric novelty of the last month to be recorded 
is L’H6te, one of the class of plays without words, with 
music by M. Edm. Missa; produced at the Bouffes- 
Parisiens on June 9th. 

SEVERAL new operas are just finished, or in course of 
making. Mlle. Augusta Holmés is writing the book as 
well as music of a five-act work, Le Fils @Olivier ; Paul 
Veronge de la Nux is busy with a three-act, Zdipe Roi ; 
M. Chas Silver (Przx de Rome in 1891) is finishing the 
music of an opéra-féerie, Za Belle au Bots Dormant; and 
Edmond Audran has a new opéra-comique, La Princesse 
Blonde, which is to be produced next winter at the 
Théatre du Chatelet. 

A NEW oratorio—L’Apdtre Saint Jean—by M. Charles 
Poisot, was produced at the Church of Saint Eustache on 
May 18th. The composer is already known by a previous 
oratorio— Le Christ. 

THE statement in our last month’s issue that Berlioz’s 
Damnation de Faust had been produced at Strasburg as 
an opera should be corrected ; it was not played on the 
stage, only sung in concert-form. 

VERDI'S Falstaff was produced at Berlin, in the Royal 
Opera House, with the entire company from Milan 
(except M. Maurel) on June ist. The success is said 
to have been encouraging, but not enthusiastic. How- 
ever, the best critics are far more friendly to the work 
than the audience seems to have been, and do not hesitate 
to describe it as a masterpiece of the first order, for 
which a day will surely come when the blood-boltered 
pieces of the young Italian school are forgotten. The 
part of Falstaff was taken by a young singer named 
Blanchart, who took immense pains to do justice to his 
part. Of the other singers, only Signor Pini-Corsi 
(Mr. Ford) was warmly approved—and in a less degree 
the representatives of Mrs. Quickly and Nanette (Anne 
Page). The orchestra under Signor Mascheroni was 
thoroughly admirable.’ Four performances were given. 

AT Kroll’s Theatre the chief events have been the final 
performances of Signora Bellincioni, who performed the 
singular feat of playing the part of Figaro in Rossini’s 
Barbiere (Act 1.), and of Desdemona in his Ofe//o (Act 
III.)\—a most remarkable display of versatile talent. 
Rubinstein’s Kinder der Haide was produced on June 





2nd, the composer, instead of conducting the perform- 
ance, watching it from a private box. The work contains 
many beauties, but is too unequal to keep a permanent 
position on the stage. The same may be said of Bizet’s 
Pearl-fishers, which was produced a few days later. Mme. 
Sembrich appeared as Gasé in this piece, but the part of 
Leila is unsuited to her talent. 

SIGNOR MASCAGNI has handed over the score of his 
Ratcliff to the management of the Berlin Hofoper and it 
will be produced in the course of next season. 

THE result of the competition instituted by the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is that the prize (5,000 marks) will 
be divided equally between two composers whose works 
are thus declared of equal merit: Paul Umlauft of 
Leipzig, author of Evanthza, and Josef Forster of Vienna, 
author of Die Rose von Pontevedra. Both works will be 
performed at Gotha during the series of model perform- 
ances to take place at the end of July. No less than 124 
one-act operas were sent in for the competition. 

THE twenty-ninth meeting of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Musikverein at Munich from May 26th to 30th was one 
of exceptional interest. The hero of the hour was Eugen 
d’Albert, whose last three works—a concerto, quartet, 
and sonata—were all performed, and who triumphed 
equally as pianist and as composer. Among the other 
works executed, Brahms’ Clarinet Quintet, Tschaikowsky’s 
“Francesca di Rimini,” a string quartet by Smetana, 
Liszt’s 13th Psalm and symphonic poem, “ Die Ideale,” 
and some symphonic waltzes entitled, “ Olaf’s Wedding 
Dances” by Alex. Ritter, were the most remarkable. For 
Cornelius’ Barber, Tannhduser was substituted ; a new 
opera, Sonntagsmorgen, by a Norwegian, Gerhard 
Schjelderup, won no favour, save from a small clique. 
One of the most interesting vocal pieces was Lohengrin’s 
Narrative as originally written—that is, with a second 
verse which Wagner afterwards rejected as too long for 
the situation, but which is, musically, of remarkable 
beauty and effect. This was splendidly sung by Herr 
Vogl. 

THE 150th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig is to be celebrated in 
October by two orchestral concerts and one of chamber 
music. The real Gewandhaus Concerts, however, only 
date back to 1781; the previous ones, under the title of 
“Das grosse Concert,” having been given in private 
houses. On November 16 it will be just fifty years since 
Professor Dr. Carl Reinecke, now the conductor of the 
concerts, made his dédu¢ at the Gewandhaus as a pianist, 
when he played Mendelssohn’s Serenade in B minor, 
Op. 43. Onthe same evening Joachim made his first 
appearance. 

A BERLIOZ Festival is to be given at Carlsruhe in 
November under Felix Mottl. It will cover one week, 
and all the four operas of the composer, together with the 
symphony, “ Romeo and Juliet,” will be performed. 

HERR MOTTL’s own new one-act opera, Prince and 
Singer, was produced with great success on May 23, 
Frau Mottl, and Herren Plank and Gerhauser taking the 
chief parts. It is described as a thoroughly Wagnerite 
work. Eugen d’Albert’s opera, Der Rudin, is postponed 
till next season. 

A NEW opera, Cornelius Schiitt, by Smareglia, had a 
great success at Prague on May 21, which was confirmed 
on its production shortly afterwards at Dresden. 

THE very numerous pupils of the late Joachim Raff 
propose to erect a memorial to the composer at Frankfort 
—but surely the general public will be allowed to con- 
tribute? The authorities have promised to grant a site. 

RUBINSTEIN has informed an interviewer that he is 
writing an opera, the subject of which is the career of the 
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Saviour on earth. It has, he says, no religious character. 
Strange, if true. 

AMONG the novelties selected for performance next 
season by the Philharmonic Choir of Berlin, under Herr 
Siegfried Ochs, are two works for soli, chorus, and or- 
chestra, by Hugo Wolf, “ Der Feuerreiter ” and “ Elfen- 
gesang,” another of the same class, “ Heldenklage,” 
by Wilhelm Berger, and Rubinstein’s sacred opera, 
Moses. Tine’s oratorio Franciscus, and Richard Strauss’ 
Wanderers Sturmlied will be repeated. 

BEETHOVEN'S Missa Solennis in D has been performed 
at Bayreuth by the Singverein under Herr Julius Kniese. 

A SEASON of Italian opera has been begun at Vienna 
in the Theater an der Wien. The works to be given 
include the Pagliacci, Flora Mirabilis (Samara), Festa a 
Marina (Coronaro), Mala Vita (Giordano), // piccolo 
Haydn (Cipollini), and the three operas of Mascagni. 
The conductor is Rudolfo Ferrari ; the company does 
not appear to include any artists of reputation outside 
Italy. The two works by Cipollini and Coronaro have 
had a fair reception. 

THE well-known Swiss composer, Hans Huber, has 
written his first opera, and it will be produced at the 
Stadttheater of Basle next season. It is called Welt- 
Jriihling (The World’s Spring), and the libretto is by 
Rudolf Wackernagel. The Pagliacci (Bajazzo) of Leon- 
cavallo, and Der Asket, by Carl Schroder, are also to be 
given. 

THE Maiannergesangverein of Vienna celebrates its 
jubilee this year by a three-day festival, from October 6th 
to 8th; and it is said that several most distinguished 
composers have promised to write pieces for the occasion. 

CYRILL KISTLER’S opera, Kunthild, has been accepted 
for production at the Munich Hofoper. It is also in- 
tended to give several performances of it at Wiirzburg in 
August, if sufficient funds can be raised for the purpose. 

THE operatic season in Italy, as regards the chief 
theatres, is over; apart from Fa/staf7, it has not produced 
any very remarkable works. Mascagni’s / Rantzau and 
Puccini's Manon Lescaut may perhaps be named as the 
best. The fame of the latter is as yet confined to Italy, 
but it seems likely to make a name elsewhere. Two 
other operas produced at the end of May, one at Bologna, 
the other at Reggio d’'Emilia, Malia by Paolo Frontini, 
and Zriste Amore by Enrico Curti, are well spoken of in 
the Italian papers. Puccini’s opera has had brilliant 
success at Trento. 

THE success of Berlioz’s Faust at Milan has been phe- 
nomenal: ten performances were given to crowded 
audiences. It is intended to follow up this success by 
performances at Naples and probably in other places. 

A NEW and handsome theatre, with seats for 2,500 
persons, has just been opened in St. Petersburg for the 
performance of French opera. The first work performed 
was Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, which was received with 
enthusiasm. 

THE opera Frode, by Julius Bechgaard, which was 
produced at Copenhagen on May 1th, had great success. 
The subject of the opera seems to have a certain kinship 
with that of Moore’s Irish melody “ Rich and rare ;” the 
Danes of Frode’s time being apparently as honest and 
virtuous as the Irish of Moore’s ballad. 

AT the last concert of the Copenhagen Musikverein, a 
new Symphony (his fourth) in D minor, by the younger E. 
Hartmann, was produced. The composer’s father, now 
in his 89th year, was present. Gade’s not much-known 
choral work ‘‘ Kalanus ” completed the programme. 

THE Jubilee of the Cambridge University Musical 
Society has been an event of unusual importance. No 
fewer than six of the most famous living musicians were 





invited to receive the honorary degree of Mus. Doc. :— 
these were Verdi, Boito, Grieg, Bruch, Saint-Saéns and 
Tschaikowsky, but Verdi declined on the ground that his 
age incapacitated him for the journey, and Grieg was too 
unwell to be able to come. The degrees were conferred 
in the Senate House on the 13th ult., but the grand 
musical event was the concert on the previous day, 
when Bruch conducted a scene “The Banquet of the 
Phoeacians,” from his cantata ‘“ Odysseus ;” Boito the 
prologue to his Mefistofele ; Tschaikowsky his symphonic 
fantasia “Francesca di Rimini,’ and M. Saint-Saéns 
played the solo part in his fantasia “ Africa.” The other 
items in the programme, Grieg’s first Peer Gynt Suite and 
Prof. Stanford’s Chicago Ode, “East to West,” were 
conducted by Dr. Stanford himself. All the works were 
admirably executed—best of all perhaps being Boito’s 
work, in which Mr. Henschel sang the solo with splendid 
effect. All the composers were warmly applauded, 
M. Saint-Saéns’ superb execution winning for him a most 
enthusiastic demonstration. After the concert a dinner 
was given to the heroes of the day in the hall of 
King’s College, and after that there was a conversazione 
at the Fitzwilliam Museum, at which a handsome piece 
of plate was presented to Dr. Stanford, who has resigned 
the conductorship of the Society. It'will not be easy for 
his successor to do as much as he has done for the 
Society, which, under him, has become of almost national 
importance. 

S1R WALTER PARRATT is to be the successor of Sir 
William Cusins in the post of Master of the Queen’s 
music ; but it is said that the task of conducting the 
State concerts will be allotted to musicians chosen for 
each occasion. 

MR. SANTLEY has gone on a short trip to South Africa. 
Mme. Antoinette Stirling has been visiting India, and is 
now giving concerts,‘ with’ great success, in Australia. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd is in Canada, on his way to Chicago. 

THE Bristol Musical Festival Committee have issued a 
prospectus of arrangements for the meeting in October, 
trom Wednesday, the 25th, to Saturday, the 28th. There 
seems to be no novelty; but the list of works includes 
Samson, Faust (Berlioz), Lodgesang, Stabat Mater 
(Rossini), S. S. Wesley’s anthem “ The Wilderness,” 
Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri,and Messiah. The 
singers include Mmes. Albani, Nordica, Palliser, Landi, 
Wilson, and Clara Butt ; and Messrs. Lloyd, B. Davies, 
A. Black, Worlock, and Santley. ‘ 

A MEDALLION portrait of Jenny Lind is to be put up 
in Westminster Abbey, near the monument of Handel. 

THE report of the Middlesborough Musical Union 
confesses that the accounts show, for the first time, an 
adverse balance, but the committee are far from being 
discouraged, and only trust that greater efforts will be 
made next season. Berlioz’s Faust and a selection from 
Cavalleria, and Dr. Parry’s fine setting of Shirley’s Ode 
were the chief works performed. 

THE John Thomas Welsh Scholarship, which entitles 
the holder to three years’ free instruction at the Royal 
Academy of Music, will be competed for by instru- 
mentalists in July. Signor Carlo Albanesi has been 
appointed Professor of the Piano in place of the late 
Mr. T. Wingham, at this institution. 

DEATHS.—A once famous baritone of the Théatre 
Lyrique died "on June 13.; this was M. Ismael, whose 
real name was Jean Vital Ismael Jammes. Born at 
Agen in the South of France, April 28, 1827, he was in 
every respect almost entirely selt-educated, but his fine 
voice and dramatic aptitude helped him on ; and in 1863 
he was engaged by M. Carvalho to create the part of 
Zurga in Bizet’s Pécheurs de Perles. From that time he 
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was a public favourite for many years, and created many 
important parts, in particular that of Ourrias in Gounod’s 
Mireille, in which he was incomparable. About 1879 he 
began to suffer from an affection of the throat. He 
retired from the stage, was appointed teacher of the 
operatic class at the Conservatoire, but soon gave up 
this also, and retired to his villa near Marseilles, where 
he died—On May 14, Mme. Cicilie Avenarius, the 
youngest, and, it is said, favourite half-sister of Richard 
Wagner, died at Dresden. Her father was Ludwig 
Geyer, the second husband of Mme. Wagner, and she 
was born February 26, 1815. She married a publisher, 
resided many years in Paris, and leaves three sons— 
Ludwig Rainer, the founder of the once popular Tyrolese 
Singers party, which in 1840-60 travelled all over Europe 
and sang before all the sovereigns of Europe, died 
on the estate which his successes had enabled him to buy, 
on May 15, in his 72nd year.—Hans Michel Schletterer, 
Kapellmeister of the cathedral at Augsburg, and com- 
poser of vocal and historical works, died on June 4, aged 
69.—Other deaths are those of Fred. Alphonse Aug. 
‘Thurner, a French pianist, composer, and writer (died 
May 20, @¢. 59) ; Josef Schiitky, a well-known baritone of 
the Stuttgart Opera; and Charles Mustel, son and 
successor of Victor Mustel as head of the Mustel- 
organ manufacturing firm, in his 53ri year.—On June 
15, Franz Erkel, the founder of Hungarian national 
opera, and the most popular living composer of his 
country. Born at Gyula, in Hungary, November 7, 
1810, he produced his first opera, Maria Bathory, at 
Pesth in 1840, and this was followed by some eight others, 
all dealing with national subjects. Three of them— 
Hunyady Laszlo (1844), Bink Ban (1861), and King 
Stephen (1885)—are the most popular works of the reper- 
toire, and have made their author the idol of his country- 
men. Both in virtue of the subjects and the style of his 
operas, Erkel is emphatically a Hungarian composer. 
He also wrote many songs and part-songs, some of which 
are universally known throughout Hungary. In 1838 he 
was appointed Capellmeister of the National Theatre at 
Pesth, a post he retained for a long period. Only a year 
or two ago, at the age of eighty, he played the solo part in 
one of Mozart’s piano concertos ata public concert. His 
death was probably hastened, if not actually caused, 
by the death of his son Alexius, also a composer of operas, 
which took place five days before his own—on June 1o. 
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Orchestral Parts (Edition No, 70598), net 1o/-, 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and 
1, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, W. 


NEW PIANO TRIOS (6 Hands). 


S TONSTUCKE 


Fir das Pianoforte zu 6 Hinden 
VON 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


Op. 192. 


= 
a 


Valse noble ae oes sei bis a oe ne eR _ 
Gavotte 
Capriccietta 
Ballata 
Serenata 
Impromptu... 


AUGENER & CO., 86 iesaaiehi sites and 1, Foubert’s Pose, t London. 


Qutypn = 
WwWwwwewwew t 





HE GLASGOW GLEE AND CA’ ICH CLUB 


hereby offer a prize of £15 for the BEST ORIGINAL COMPOSI- 
TION FOR MALE Worces fn the reco; — Ts Glee form.—Full 
particulars may be had from the subscriber, A. W. YOUNG, 76, Hill 
Street, Garnethill, Glasgow. 





NEW VOCAL DUETS FOR FEMALE VOICES. 
12 LIBDER 


FUr 2 SOPRANE 
MIT PIANOFORTE BEGLEITUNG 
(VOCAL DUETS FOR SOPRANO VOICES), 


CARL REINECKE. 


Or. 217. 
Aucever’s Epition, No. 4119@. Bo kK I. Price 1s net. 
Evening (Abendlied). 
When the Christ-child comes (Wenn’s Christkiad kommt). 
Spring Sunshine (Der Lenz ist da). 
Farewell to Home (Abschied von der Heimath). 
A Carol of Spring (Hell ist ein Lied erklungen). ! 
Butterfly and Bee (Schmetterling und Biene). | 


SP Se? x 


Avcener’s Epition No. 41194. Book II. Price rs. net. 

7. Morning Prayer (Morgengebet), 

8. The Concert of Spring (Friihlings-Concert). 

9. How wae F is the Earth and how fair! (Wie ist doch die Erde 

$0 Sc 

10, The Seiedisivs Glamour (Zauber der Friihlingsnacht). 

11. O take my hand and lead me (Geistliches Lied). 

12. Rosebud, ah, when wilt thou Bloom ? (Rose, wann blihst du auf?). 
London; AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 

1, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, W. 


HAMISH MACCUNN’S 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS. 





Net. 
No. THE SHIP O’ THE FIEND. Orchestral Ballad. ~ 5:i- sid. 
qoor# Fu'lScore.. - ii 
qooré Orchestra Parts as ae ée Oe 
8571 Pianoforte Duet arranged by Mamadube Barton re iat 


= DOWIE DENS O’ YARROW, Ballad- even 
p. 6 :— 


qooza FullScore.. on ee rie *s ee - . 5s 
yoo2 Orchestra Parts .. ; - we a 
8573 Pianoforte Duet arranged by Mermaduhe Barton 6 








SUITE DE BALLET: 


I. Allegro vivace, Andantino; IJ. Allegro moderato; III. Tempo di 
Valse. Composed for the Westminster Orchestral Society and 
dedicated to its conductor, C, S. Macpherson, by 


EBENEZER - PROUT. 


OP. 28. sd, 
7o80a FullScore .. a. aes ieee tae ove ow. net 5 — 
70806 Orchestral Parts eco eee eee ws. net 10 — 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Wace Sess, E.C., & 1, Foubert’s 

Place, Ww. 


SYMPHONIES 


ARRANGED FOR 
FLUTE (or VIOLIN), 2 VIOLINS, ALTO, VIOLON- 
CELLO, and CONTRABASS, 


sditin GUSTAV "JENSE N. 
Ne 


0. ‘ s. d. 
7131 Jos. Haypn, in D oe a a ee ee +. net 4— 
7132 5 incminor.. ..  .. is és +. net 4— 
7133 W. A. Mozart, inc major .. oe oe os +. met 4— 
7134 ys inAmajor .. so <3 os +. met 4— 
7135 Jos. Haypn, in B flat major co ewe CEO 


London : AUGENER & CO., 86, ae we Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert's 








L 
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MUSICAL “KINDERGARTEN” 


Musikalischer & Cindergarten BY Ecole putes 


CARL REINECKE 


Piano Solo. Op. 206. Piano % 
Noa, 0. 
6341 Vor. I. My first Pieces (within the compass of five notes) 6871 

Meine ersten Stiickchen. Mes premiers petits Morceanx. 
6342 Vor. II, Favourite Melodies (within the compass of five notes) 6872 
Lieblingsmelodicen. Mélodies favorites. 
6343, Vou. III. My first Songs ... oso a ote ‘i we 6873 
Die ersten Kinderlieder. 
6343@ Sol-fa Edition. Voice part only. Net, 4d. 
6344 Vor. IV. Folk-songs and Dances ... 6874 
Stimmen derVilker. Chants natienans at pepabalves. Pt, I q 
6345 Vou. V. do. do. Pr. Il. 6875 
6346 Vol. VI. Telling Fairy Tales oe ove ess ove 6876 
Mirchen-Erzahlen. La diseuse de contes. 
6347. Vol. VII. Musical Illustrations en ae ues «. 6877 
Was alles die Tone erzithlen. Ce que les sons racontent, 
6348 Vot. VILE Masquerade .. ie on ele ove 6878 
Kinder-Maskenball. Bal masgué, Pt. 1. 
6349 Vor. IX. do. do, 1) | 6879 


PIANOFORTE DUVET. 
Price—Each Book, net, 2s, 6d. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Price-—Each Book, net, 1s. 4d. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 


J. Ss. 


AUGENER’S EDITION OF 


BACH’S ORGAN WORKS. EDITED By 
W. T. BEST. 


No. 9891, Vol. I. 6 Preludesand Fugues... owe we net 3— 
(No, t in c, 2 in G minor, g in D, 4 in & minor, 5 inF 
minor, 6 in G. 
No. 9802. Vol. II. 6 Preludesand Fugues .. .. «. met 4— 
(No. 7 in c,8 in a sey ig et in D minor, ro in G, 11 in 
¢ minor, 12 in & flat *‘ St. Ann 
No. 9803. Vol. III. 6 Preludes and Fugues ... net 4 — 
(No. 13 in c, 14 in ¢ minor, 15 in A, 16 in B minor, 17 in 
Cc minor, 18 in & minor.) 
No. 9804. Vol. IV. net 3 — 
(Fantasia and Fugue in G minor. Toccata and Fu ugue in 
b minor. Toccata and Fugue in © major. Toccata 
and Fugue in c major.) 
No. 9805. Vol. V. ‘a jan - Net gm 
(Toccata and —_— in F major. Toccata and Fugue in 
b minor. Passacaglia in c minor.) 
No. 9806. Vol. VI. ... eee coe ° - net 3— 
(Fugue in G minor. Fugue in c minor. Fugue in » minor. 
Fugue inc minor. Alla breve in pb major. Canzona 
in D minor. Fantasia in c minor. Fantasia in G major.) 
No. 9807. Vol. VII. ... to Pr w= net 2— 
(Eight short Preludes and Fugu es. No. 1 in c major, 2 in 
D minor, 3 in E minor, 4 in © major, 5 in G major, 6 in 
G minor, 7 in A minor, 8 in FE flat major.) 
No. 9808. Vol, VIII. net 5 — 
(Six Sonatas for 2 Claviers ai nt Pedal. No. 1 ing flat 
major, 2 in c minor, 3 in D minor, 4 in & minor, 5 in c 
major, 6 in G major.) 
No. 9809. Vol IX. ... oe too net 4— 


(Prelude and F ugue, A minor. Seana, G major. Prelude, 


Aminor. Fantasia, G major. Fantasia and Fugue, a 
minor. Fantasia with imitation, 8 minor. Fantasia, 
c major. Prelude, G major. Fugue, G major, Pas- 


torale, F major. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Fouhert’s 
Place (opposite Conduit Street), W. 


Prelude, c major. ‘I'rio, p minor.) 





NEW VOCAL MUSIC 
HAMISH MACCUNN. ' 


SONGS. 5. 7. 
To Eva. No. 1, ina flat s- 
99% OP ww ae 
+ 3, in E flat 4— 
Strathallan’s Lament 3 
“* When thou art nigh” 3 
** All on a fair May morning ” owe 3 
‘* Heart be stout and eye be true” . - 2. 
Vocal Album. Six Songs (the words by Lady Linds1y) : = 
No. 1. Wishes. “In the Meadows” 3- 
2. A flower message. “I'll give my love a posy ” a ;— 
3- Doubting. ‘ Nay, do not ask me once again” ... 3 — 
4. Dreamland. ‘ Wilt thou come with me to dream- 
land?” ~ 
5. Golden Days. «Sweet, ‘remember golden days” we 
6. Hesper. re) for a light little boat” 3-- 


PART-SONGS FOR MALE VOICES. 


4916 “ Another glass emma we go.” ie Male Choir (A. T. T. B. 
and B.) net — 6 
“In the Primrose Time o' the Year.” The words by William 
Black, set for S. A. T. I. and B., with Pianoforte Accomp. 
net 
London: AUGENER & CO., 06, Nongate Street, E.C., and 
1, Fonbert’ s Place, W A 


1405! 


AUGENER’S EDITION of 


SYMPHONIES 


JOSEPH HAYDN 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by MAX PAUER. 


Piansforte  Pianoforte 
Duet. wo. 
Edition No. Edition No. 
No. 1, in & flat (mit dem Pas eng 85544 61834 
2, in D major ... 85546 61836 
3, in & flat major 8554¢ — 
4, in D major*... 855d 6133¢ 
5, in D major _ 8554¢ — 
6, inG majrr 85547 61834 
%e in Cc major ... 85542 6183¢ 
8, in B flat major 85544 a 
g, inc minor ... on 85544 — 
10, in D major ... “in a <n —. — 
11, inG major ... attain peas 
12, in B flat majort —_— 6183 


Price, cach, 1s. net. 


* Also published for Fiute (or Violin), 2 Violins, Aito, Violonce!lo and 
Contrabass (No. 7131), net, 45. 


+ Also published for Flute (or Violin), 2 Violins, Alto, Violoncello and 
Contrabass (No. 7135), net, 58. 


Arranged by GUSTAV JENSEN. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 1, Foubert’s 
Place, Regent treet, W. 


PIHCES DE SALON, 


pour VJOLON et PIANO. 
Revues et arrangés par EMILE THOMAS, 


Il. Ave Maria 
Menuet. 
Romance de 


12 M. Moszkow SKI. 


Op. 17, No. . 
13. F. Schuperr. 


“* Rosamonde”’ 


sd. 

1. Moszkowskt. Valse Brillante . 6— 
2. S. Noskowski. Dumka 3— 
3. Jos. Haypn. Variations sur “ Gott erhalte Fans den Kaiser” 4> 
4. C.M. pe Weser. /navitationadlaValse... -5— 
5. M. Moszkowski, Russia (Russland). Of. 23, No. 1 4 
6. - Germany (Deutschland). Up. 23, No.2 ... 3 — 
7 “ Hungary (Ungarn). Op. 23, No. 6. —~ a 
8. ANTON STRELEZKI. Sérénade. Of. 191, No. 4 ‘ad -_3- 
9. G. Preirrer. Gigue dans ws ancien. fae a a 
10. F. Scnupert. Sérénade ... a ea -3= 
- 3= 

_5=> 


London? AUGENER S CO., 86, Newgate Street, 


E.C.; and 
‘ Fouberr’ ~ Place, 
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AUGENER’S 


LIBRARY OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


FOR STUDY AND AMUSEMENT. 


A Collection of Studies, Classical and Drawing-room Pieces, 
Selected, Revised, and Fingered by 


E. PAU#ER: 
or a Junior GRADE, be 
5561 Book I, ... - kn sae ia ; na a 


Studies: Steibelt, in A minor; Hummel, in D; 
E. Pauer, in G. 

Pieces: E. Miiller, Caprice in c; Clementi, Adagio 
con espressione. 

Recreations : Rameau, Gavotte from ‘‘Le Temple de 
Gloire”; Loeschkorn, Romanza in A minor; 
Lanner, Original Styrian Dance; 3 National 
Polish Mazurkas, 

5962 Book Il. . s £3 
Studies: Loeschhorn, in A major ; ‘Berger, in G 

minor; E. Pauer, in C major. 

Pieces: C, P. E. Bach, pe assai in E flat; 

J. Field, Polonaise in E flat; E. Pauer, Welsh 
Air with variations. 

Recreations : Mozart, Three Minuets ; 
‘* Joyful Message"; X. Scharwenka, 
sharp minor. 

5963 Book III. ... Io 
Studies ; Gurlitt, ‘Op. 132, Nos. ‘gand To, Laubach, 

Study on C hromatic Scales ; and E, Pauer, Study 
on Divided Scales, 

Picces: J. S. Bach, Allegro scherzando ; Haydn, 
Presto for Sonata in D; Beethoven, Bagatelle, 

Op. 119, No. 1;.and Tomaschek, Eglogue, No. 5. 

Recreations: Clementi, ‘‘ Monferina”; Steibelt, 
Valse in F; Mozart, Gavotte from ‘‘ Idomeneo” ; 
and Kublau, 3 Valses. 

5964 Book IV. ... Io 
Studies ; Czerny, inc major, c minor, and D major. 
Pieces: Mozart, Fantasia in D minor; Kirnberger, 

Allegro in E minor ; Mayer, Variations on Count 
Gallenberg’s Waltz. 

Recreations ; Corelli, Pastorale in G; Von Wolken- 
stein, Love Song; E. Rommel, First Love, 
Romanza; Schulhoff, Impromptu in A flat, 

5965 Book V. ... = es Sie dies es SLSz! OD 
Studies ; Czerny, in C, D flat, A major; C. Gurlitt, 

in F, C; Pauer, 6 Short Preludes. 

Pieces: Paradies, Toccata in A major; F. Ries, 
Andante in A flat; Mendelssohn, Scherzo in 
B minor, 

Recreations: Mattheson, Gigue in E minor; Schu- 
bert, Scherzo in B flat; J. Low, Albumleaf; 
Bohemian Polka in B flat. 


A. Jensen, 
Valse in C 


SENIOR GRADE, 
s98t Book I. ... = e Es se se en OS 
Studies; M. Szymanowska, Study in a flat; 
X. Scharwenka, Prelude in c, 
Pieces: Mozart, Fugue in C major; 
Andante in F flat. 
Recreations ; Mendelssohn, Bolero, ‘‘ The Wedding 
of Camacho” ; Moszkowski, Scherzino in F. 


Hummel, 


5982 Book Il. ... z 2 
Studies ; Schumann, for Pedal Piano inc and A flat. 
Pieces : Kiengel, Fugue on an Air by Mozart; Men- 
delssohn, Andante from First Concerto, Op. 25. 
Recreations; E. Pauer, ‘‘La Campanella,” and 
Kjerulf, “‘ Friihlingslied,” 
5583 Book III. ... Rn A 
Studies : Weyse, in c sharp minor ; F. Ries in A. 
Pieces: J. S. Bach, Minuet in G; Schumann, Airon 
the name ‘‘ Abegg” with variations. 
Recreations: Mayer, Romance italienne; Mosz- 
kowski, ‘‘ Germany,” from Op, 23. 
§984 BOOKIV. .. ov Io 


Studies :; Czerny, in C minor; Kalkbrenner, in F sharp 
minor; Pauer, ‘‘ Calmness ”? (for the left hand). 
Pieces: J. S. Bach, Prelude and a in A minor ; 

Beethoven, Variations i in D, Op. 76. 
Recreations ; Schumann, Hunting Song ; Kjerulf, 
Cradle Song ; Strelezki, Valse mélancolique. 


Augener’s Library of Pianoforie Music for Study and 
Amusement.—Senior GRADE (continued). . d. 
5985 Book V. ... eee ae és oi ves iene. © 
Studies : Weyse, in E flat; Kalkbrenner, in G sharp 
minor ; Loeschhorn, in C major. 
Pieces: Hummel, Scherzo in F major; Schumann, 
Romanza in D minor. 
Recreations : J. S. Bach, Bourrée and 2 Gavottes 
from Suite in Db; Weber, Waltz in D major; 
Mayer, Galop militaire in E flat. 


‘The ‘ Library of Pianoforte Music for Study and Amusement,’ by Ernst 
Pauer, is a collection of ‘studies, classical and drawing-room pieces,’ 
selected, revised, and fingered for teaching purposes. The selection is 
admirable—no piece unworthy of attention is included in the series, the 
revision is that of the scholarly musician. and the fingering what we expect 
from the experienced teacher.” —Manchester Guardian, Nov. 15, 1392. 

‘* This collection will be of great use to students, especially to the many 
who study music without the assistance of a teacher.” —AMusical News, 
Nov. 18, 1892. 

“ These books are a decided acquisition to our *éfertoire for study and 
amusement.” —AMusical Record, 1892. 

“This Series is one of the most one for purposes of teaching and 
improvement.” —Daily News, Feb. 1, 1893. 

AUGENER & CO., 86. Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London 


JAGD-OUVERTURE 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. 





Augener’s Op. IglI. 

Eaition. s. d. 
No, 6652. For 2 Pianofortes, 8 hands otk: eg “have pw ee & 
»» 8543. For Pianoforte'Duet ... fai sia oo, oo O88 2 — 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Soumste Street, E.C.; and 


1, Fowhbert’s Place. 








AIR VARIE pour LE VIOLON 


Avec accompagnement dun second Violon, Alto et Basse, 


PAR 


P, RODE. 


Op. to. 
Revu ET ARRANGE POUR VIOLON ET PIANO PAR 
GUSTAV JENSEN. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 8691. 
(Can be played either in its original form as String Quartet or 


arrangement for Violin and Pianoforte.) 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., 
and 1, Foubert’s Place, W s 


MORCEAUX FAVORIS 
POUR PIANO A QUATRE MAINS. 


s 
41. L,SCYHTTE. Barcarolle .... « ive 4 
|} 42. F. KIRCHNER. Danse Hong groise, "No. : 2 2 in D. 3 
‘43. MEN — oa HN. Christmas Piece, in F 3 
! 44. —— War March of the Priests ee « 4— 
{45. M. MOSZKOWSKI. Minuet. Op. 17 2 ee we SO 
, 46. X. SCHARWENKA. Polish Dance. Noe 3s in F flat oo 4 
oe oo > 
a 
= 
bert 


Price 1s. net. 


n 


London : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


'47. S. NOSKOWSKI. Méditation. Op. 42, Nor o. 
| 48. J. L. NICODE. Walzer (aus Op. 7) eas 
49. X. SCHARWENKA. Polonaise. Op. 42 


London: AUGENER & CO., » 86, erage Street, E.C. ; nad 2, Pes 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


“~SELECTION OF STUDIES 
By J. B. CRAMER, 


with Comments by 


L. VAN BEETHOVEN, 


And Preface, Translation, Explanatory Notes, and Fingering by 
J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A. 
Price 2s. 6d, net. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
as Foubert’s Place, Ww. 


! 





London : 





Orn. 2 6.0 een... _ 
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EBENEZER PROUT’S 


THEORETICAL Works 1n AUGENER’S EpDITION. 


Demy 8vo. 





Augener's 


‘attion. Buund. 
oat LJARMONY: ITS THEORY AND*#« 

PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A., Lond , 

Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal 
Academy of Music, &c, Fifth Edition ie. oo 

gt82a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Second Edition one's | Gee 2/~ 


986 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 
PROUTS HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE.” Second Edition —... wo ue 2/6 


g8% KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO E, PROUT’S “HARMONY” a, 2/6 


9183. OUNTERPOINT : STRICT AND 


FREE, By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at the — a 
of Music, &c. Third Edition ..  ... ws §- 


983 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
E. PROUT’S “COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE,” with a ani a — for _ 
monising wee 1 #0 oe 2/6 


OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and —— at the Royal 
Acofemy of Music, Ee, .. x0 on 4. nae ess oo 5,- 


or8s. Fr USUE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Professor of re and Composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music, &c. Second Edition... wa 


986 FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 
“Fugue.” Being a Collection of Fugues put into Score and 
Analysed. By EBENEZER PR ROUT, -A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and — at the Royal — 
of Music, &ec. ie ao ae s/- 











‘Reavy EARLY IN Avcust. 


918% MUSICAL FORM. By EBENEZER Provt, 


B.A. Bound, net 5s. Subscription price, if sent in before 
publication, zs. (post free for 3s. 4 


Che Daily Telegraph 


Of March 17th, has the following Review :— 


“ The series of theoretical works written by Ebenezer Prout will prove of inestimable 
Service to teacher and scholar alike. Published in nine volumes, the series embraces an 
‘exhaustive treatise on each of the following subjects: Harmony, its theory and 
practice; counterpoint, strict and free; double counterpoint; and fugue. With 
earnestness the author points out the desirability of studying harmony and ‘strict 
¢ unterpoint’ simultaneously, and advises that ‘as soon as the pupil has mastered 
triads and their inversions, he shall begin elementary counterpoint.’ This recommenda- 
tion is unheeded by many teachecs of theory, and some there are who altogether —— 
the plan, on the ground of strict counterpoint being of little practical value. But th 
author, believing it to be an e:sential branch of study, has, by verbal explanation oe 
rules, as well as by il'ustrative examples, succeeded in making itap) - attractive and 
important. Two part counterpoint is treated at considerable length, a chapter being 
devoted to each ¢f the ‘Five Species.’ As far as the ‘species’ are the 


Review of E. Prout’s Text-books (continued )— 

little else than age to recommend them, he has ided others d by references 
to fugal works by the greatest writers. In describing a fugue as a coms posision in 
* ternary form,’ Mr. Prout says: * The first section extends as far as the ena of the last 
entry of the subject or answer in the original keys of tonic and. dominant. The second 
or middle section begins with the commencement of the first episode, which modulates 
to any other key than that of tonic or dominant; and the third or final section begins 
with the return of the subject and answer.’ The: features of each section are admirably 
delineated, and the Cg ye of the whole fugue > clearly explained and aptly illus- 
trated. As Mr. Prout’s theoretical treatises will doubtiess take 
the position of standard works.”"—7he Daily Teleg: aph, March 17th, 1893. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and 
1, Foubert’s Place, London, W. 








DR. H. RIEMANN’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S ee 
Crown 8vo. 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL inst “tet 


MENTS (Guipe to InstRuMENTATION). = paper 
covers, net, 2s. ee ee ee ee o -- 2/6 


eens OF MUSICAL HISs- 


g202. Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of aan 
Systems and Notation. In paper covers, net, 2s. .. 2/6 
9203. Part 11. History of Musical Form, — Pieeegtiend Notices. 2/6 
n Paper Covers, net, a/= be 


g2or. 








ATECHISM OF PIANOFORTE 


ated PLAYING, In paper covers, net, 2s. ws. «. 2/6 


Now Reapy. 


R. RIEMANN’S ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 
48 PRELUDES and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), 
Translated from the German by J. S. Shedlock, B.A. 


g205 Part I. ame _ re _— 1 to 4). - ange na 
net, 2s. - we wo & 


9206 Part II. (In the one 
N.B.—These Catechisms will be continued. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St., E.C.; & x, Foubert’s Place, W. 





SECOND EDITION 


A. RUBINSTEIN’S 
MUSIC AND ITS MASTERS, 


Battion A Conversation, 

s a 
ones. In paper covers... asa a ove ee Ret 2 O 
9193* Bound in limp cloth ded ai eve net 2 6 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place. London. 





same order is observed in three-part and four-part strict counterpoint. So varied in 
construction are te exercises and examples that one is apt to forget that the only 
harmonies used therein are diatonic Triads and their first inversions. In leading 
students through paths trodden by our musical ancestors the skilful guide never fails to 
po out objects of interest to be met with on the way. Though so much in love with 
his subject, ae it ia its proper position, as a preliminary study to actual com- 
position. The fact is again and again insisted upon that ‘strict counterpoint is simply 
the means to an end.’ The object to be attained is the power of free part-writing, 
here called ‘ free count int,’ the study of which should not, the author says, be com- 
wenccd before the pupil has completed his course of harmony. Liberated from the 
restraints imposed by ancient rules, modern counterpoint opens the door to well-ngh ail 
combinations which do not violate the laws of harmony. The final chapter treats on the 
application of counterpoint to practical composition. In the book on Double Counter- 
point and Canon, Mr. Prout places these intricate subjects before the student in the 
clearest and most convincing manner. The last, as yet published, of the series is an 
able and in some respects remarkable treatise on Fugue. After carefully examining the 
rules from time to time laid down py meni in authority, and after patiently testing their 
accuracy by the works of Bach and other great crag the author is led to declare 
that ‘there is no branch of musical composition in which theory is more widely at variance 
with practice than in that of fugue.’ In stating his own views, he directs attention to the 
nag iples which govern the relation between Subject and Answer. While there is but 
ittle diversity of opinion as to what should be the features of the subject, there are, on 
the other hand, many conflicting opinions as to the nature of the answer. The theorist 
directs one mode of procedure, « and the composer acts upon another. ‘ This rule,’ says 
the old text-books, ‘is absolute '; yet Bach is found bre:king it with good effect. Our 
author wisely declines to submit ‘to the authority of any rule however ancient unless it 
be found in agreement with the general practice of ackrowled, masters. Of course, 
there must be rules for the guidance of students ; and, while rejecting some which have 
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